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PREFATORY  NOTE 

THE  Original  Verses,  Prose  Essays,  and 
Translations  which  form  the  contents  of  this 
little  book  are  the  work  of  a  young  writer,  Monica 
Peveril  Turnbull,  who  died  March  4,  1901,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two  years.  Though  the  pieces, 
here  printed  as  they  were  written,  were  never 
revised  by  the  author  for  publication,  and  in  other 
circumstances  would  probably  have  been  presented 
in  somewhat  different  form,  it  has  now  seemed 
well  to  publish  the  selection,  and  offer  to  a  wider 
circle  of  readers  these  fruits  of  a  short  day's  work. 
A  few  may  care  to  know  in  what  surroundings 
that  work  was  done. 

In  the  last  page  of  a  diary  kept  by  her  for  a 
few  months  are  these  words,  "  Here  I  am  at  the 
end  of  my  book  ;  I  ought  to  write  some  sort  of 
appropriate  sentiment,  I  suppose ;  but  nothing 
sufficiently  original  occurs.  But  I  have  been  very 
happy — I  can  see  and  feel."  Perhaps  few  children 
ever  saw  and   felt,  as  this  child  did,  the  wonder 
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and  beauty  and  mysterious  ties  of  nature.  Brought 
up  amidst  the  hills  and  valleys  and  grey  mists  of 
Derbyshire,  her  love  of  home  and  country  was 
deep  and  constraining ;  and,  at  a  time  when  a 
removal  to  the  South  of  England  was  in  contem- 
plation, she  wrote,  while  staying  at  the  temporary 
Sussex  home,  many  childish  verses  descriptive  of 
the  scenes  amid  which  she  had  lived,  summing  up 
her  love  in  the  following  lines  : — 

"  I  doubt  not  this  place  be  fair  and  bright, 
With  its  southern  moor,  and  bright  sun-Hght, 
But  my  heart  still  loveth  best  to  roam 
Mong  the  smooth   green   hills  of  my  Derbyshire 
home." 

Among  those  hills  she  lived,,  in  good  comrade- 
ship with  young  friends  growing  up  around  her, 
and  in  close  and  happy  communion  with  her 
parents  and  only  sister — the  sister  "  lovely  and 
beloved,"  with  whom  every  pleasure  and  pain  was 
shared.  To  many  who  knew  them  it  will  be 
impossible  to  think  of  the  two  sisters  apart. 
Always  together  as  children  in  the  nursery  and 
the  schoolroom,  they  were  a  happy  pair ;  and 
though  when  grown  up  their  different  tastes  led 
to  some  divergence  in  pursuits,  this  diversity 
fostered  rather  than  impaired  that  intimate  com- 
panionship which  in  their  lives  suffered  no  break. 
And  in  their  death,  save  for  a  few  short  weeks, 
they  were  not  divided. 
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Keenly  sensitive  as  the  writer  of  this  book 
ahvays  was  to  her  immediate  environment,  the 
surroundings  of  her  home — the  garden,  the  trees, 
the  flowery  meadows— all  became  part  of  her 
being.  She  had  a  great  fondness  for  animals  ; 
and  this  was  not  only  an  emotional  but  a  practical 
affection.  No  trouble  was  too  great,  if  by  her 
influence  or  exertions  suffering  could  be  spared 
to  an  overworked  horse  or  neglected  dog.  Many 
a  tramp  she  took  on  winter  days  through  snowy 
fields  to  feed  the  hungry  rooks.  The  death  of  her 
dear  dog  Jacques,  a  beloved  friend  and  gay  com- 
panion, was  not  the  least  of  the  sorrows  of  her 
short  life.  "  C'est  mon  ami,  rendez-le  moi "  were 
the  words  chosen  by  her  for  his  sheltered  resting- 
place.  The  following  prayer  was  found  written  in 
a  child's  round-hand  in  one  of  her  books  : — 

"  Almighty  and  protecting  God,  I  do  beseech 
Thee  that,  as  not  one  sparrow  is  forgotten  before 
Thee,  Thou  wouldest  ever  bless  and  defend  all 
beasts  of  the  field  and  fowls  of  the  air,  and  all 
creatures  whatsoever  that  Thou  hast  made.  And, 
O  gracious  Lord,  1  pray  of  Thee  to  send  Thy 
Holy  Spirit  and  pour  into  the  hearts  of  all  men 
mercy  and  kindness  towards  all  Thy  dumb 
creatures,  both  wild  and  tame,  and  help  me,  O 
Lord,  to  treat  them  ever  as  Thine,  so  that  all 
creatures  may  live  out  their  lives  in  safety  and 
happiness.  And,  O  God,  if  it  be  Thy  will,  make 
them  happy  after  death.     This,  Great    Father,   I 
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most  humbly  beg  in  the  name  of  Thy  most 
gracious  and  merciful  Son,  who  assureth  us  of  Thy 
mercy,  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour.     Amen." 

The  early  poems  and  hymns  included  in  this 
book  were  written  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
thirteen.  Perhaps  the  earliest  of  all  is  the  remark- 
able prayer  beginning  "  Thou  bore  Thy  cross," 
prophetic  in  its  utterance — an  offered  and  accepted 
sacrifice.  Many  childish  odes  and  verses  ad- 
dressed to  her  mother,  and  not  published  here, 
were  also  written  at  this  early  age.  Any  story 
of  the  writer's  life  would  be  incomplete  which 
failed  to  note  the  impassioned  and  tender  devo- 
tion which,  throughout  life,  she  cherished  for  her 
mother,  to  whom  every  thought  and  aspiration 
were  confided.  From  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
to  eighteen  she  wrote  little,  but  in  those  five  or  six 
years  her  mind  had  travelled  far  and  rapidly. 
From  "  Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland,"  which, 
read  and  re-read  a  hundred  times  on  her  father's 
knee,  charmed  her  childhood,  to  her  latest  inspirers, 
Shakespeare  and  Heine,  a  whole  world  of  literature 
had  been  explored,  and  little  which  really  interested 
her  forgotten.  Science  did  not  attract  her ;  Mathe- 
matics, not  from  inability  to  understand  but  from 
sheer  distaste,  were  her  despair.  But  History  and 
Romance  (mediaeval  or  modern  rather  than  classi- 
cal) fascinated  her.  Scott's  poetry  at  first,  and  later 
his  novels,  charmed  her  young  fancy  ;  and  she  was 
ever  an  ardent  Jacobite,  though  her  fairness  and 
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sense  of  humour  alike  made  her  conscious  of  the 
unreality  of  the  cult,  and  no  Jacobite  prejudice 
prevented  her  reading  Macaulay  with  avidity,  and 
Green  and  Gardiner  with  respect. 

There  is  no  need  to  trace  her  course,  mostly 
self-chosen,  through  English,  French,  and  German 
literature.  A  few  books  rise  to  memory  which 
were  among  her  lifelong  friends,  and  constantly 
re-read  according  to  her  varying  mood  : — Ander- 
sen's and  Grimm's  Fairy-tales,  Mrs.  Ewing's  stories, 
Jeffrey's  "Wood  Magic,"  "The  Tales  of  Uncle 
Remus,"  "  The  Jungle  Book,"  Punch  (which  she 
seemed  to  know  by  heart),  Scott's  novels,  R.  L. 
Stevenson's  romances  and  poetry,  "The  Golden 
Age,"  "  Irish  Idylls,"  Thackeray's  novels,  Barnes's 
Dorsetshire  poems,  Shakespeare's  songs  and  mad- 
rigals, the  poems  of  Blake  and  Keats,  the  Rou- 
manian ballads,  Rossetti's  sonnets,  and  Cowper's 
hymns. 

It  was  about  the  age  of  eighteen  that  the  Poems 
contained  in  the  first  section  of  this  book  were 
begun.  Of  the  Prose  writings,  the  paper  on 
Swift  was  the  earliest  attempt  at  Essay  writing, 
and  is  given  as  a  specimen  of  early  thought  and 
work.  The  four  essays  on  Shakespeare  were 
written  in  the  winter  of  1 900-1,  and  were  among 
her  latest  productions.  The  humorous  verses 
entitled  "  Who,"  written  as  an  answer  to  a  poem 
which  had  appeared  in  Punch  (vol.  cxix.,  p.  220), 
and  the  Parody  on  the  "  Amir's  Diary  "  (which  had 
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just  appeared  in  the  Monthly  Review)^  are  given 
as  examples  of  a  lighter  vein  of  thought.  That 
the  examples  are  so  few  is  chiefly  owing  to  the 
fact  that  her  attempts  at  Short  Stories  and  Plays 
are  all  in  too  fragmentary  a  form  for  publication. 

Some  have  held,  and  it  may  be  rightly,  that 
to  attempt  to  render  Heine's  ballad-metre  into 
English  is  to  attempt  the  impossible.  It  is  with 
diffidence,  therefore,  that  a  few  translations  are 
here  given.  Deeply  impressed  as  the  writer  was 
with  the  wonder  of  Heine's  genius,  she  had  also 
in  her  own  mind,  perhaps,  some  strain  of  irony 
and  pathos  which  enabled  her  a  little  to  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  him  who  "  out  of  his  great  griefs  made 
little  songs." 

The  poem,  "  I  Heard  a  Song  at  Evening,"  which 
ends  the  first  series,  was  written  on  the  morning  of 
the  day  of  the  accident  which  led  to  the  death 
of  the  writer  and  her  sister — the  only  children  of 
the  house.i 

It  is  certain  that  many  of  the  author's  more 
intimate  friends,  in  reading  some  of  these  Poems 

'  This  accident,  at  their  home  Sandybrook  Hall,  Ash- 
bourne, on  Feb.  9,  1901,  was  caused  by  the  breaking  of  a 
lighted  lamp,  which  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  younger  daughter 
of  the  house.  In  rushing  to  render  assistance  to  her  sister, 
the  writer  of  this  book  became  herself  enveloped  in  flames. 
Before  these  could  be  subdued,  fatal  injuries  were  re- 
ceived. She  lived  three  weeks,  and  died  on  March  4th. 
The  younger  daughter,  Dorothea,  lived  two  months  longer 
and  died  on  April  27th,  in  her  twenty-first  year. 
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and  Essays,  will  feel  a  great  surprise  at  the  strain 
of  melancholy  thought  which  runs  through  them, 
the  more  so  as  no  morbid  tendency  was  charac- 
teristic of  her  daily  life — rather  the  very  reverse. 
Those  who  have  not  lost  the  vision  of  the  light 
of  those  eyes,  and  in  whose  remembrance  still 
dwells  the  sound  of  her  happy  laugh — those  who 
recall  her  gay  step,  her  excelling  skill  in  all 
outdoor  games,  her  fearless  riding,  her  abounding 
sense  of  humour,  and  the  feeling  of  unquenchable 
life  that  her  presence  always  and  instantly  inspired, 
will  be  amazed  at  this  evidence  of  capacity  for 
sorrow,  at  this  acquaintance  with  grief 

But  if  to  her,  at  an  earlier  age  than  to  most, 
there  arose  those  obstinate  questionings  of  life  to 
which  at  times  no  happy  answer  seemed  possible, 
life  itself  was  lived  gaily  and  with  a  good  courage; 
and  all  its  delights  were  ardently  enjoyed.  Nor 
will  it  be  forgotten  that,  as  in  life,  so  in  the  face 
of  death,  her  brave  and  tender  spirit  ever  rose 
victorious,  chastened  it  may  be  by  the  fierce 
ordeal  of  suffering,  but  still  undismayed. 

It  remains  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  of  the 
Editors  of  the  Saturday  Review,  the  Westminster 
Gazette,  and  the  Cornhill  Magazine  in  permitting 
the  reprint  of  "  Some  Aspects  of  Hunting,"  "  We 
Would  be  Friends  to  the  End  of  Life,"  and  the 
"  Shepherd's  Song,"  which  have  already  appeared 
in  their  columns — the  first-named  piece  in  a  some- 
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what  abbreviated  form.  And  grateful  thanks  are 
tendered  to  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review^ 
Mr.  G.  W.  Prothero,  and  to  Miss  Jane  Harrison, 
for  their  help  in  the  work  of  selecting  the  pieces 
and  arranging  their  order  for  publication.  The 
frontispiece  is  from  a  photograph  taken  by  Miss 
A.  Hughes  in  1898. 

P.  T. 

P.  A.  T. 
Sandybrook  Hall,  Ashbourxe, 
January,  1902. 
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POEMS 


SHEPHERD'S  SONG 


NOW  my  Love's  gone,  and  her  empty  place 
Looks  me  forever  in  the  face. 
They  have  taken  the  h'ght  of  her  golden  head 
And  left  me  the  light  of  the  sun  instead. 

Green  grows  the  wood  ! 
The  wind  of  evening  gently  blows. 
Softly  he  treads,  swiftly  he  goes  ; 
Straight  in  front  of  him  he  looks, 
As  he  passes  over  the  silver  brooks. 
Like  a  woman  of  hope  bereft, 
Neither  he  looks  to  the  right  nor  left. 
The  sun  was  young,  but  now  he  is  old  ; 
No  sweets  more  can  the  earth  unfold. 
The  myrrh  is  scentless  ;  dull  is  the  gold  ; 
Hollow  are  the  treasures  that  laughing  spring, 
Rich   summer,   sighing  autumn,  weeping   winters 
bring. 

II. 

In  the  light  of  morn  how  white  are  my  sheep  ! 
Their  passing  awoke  my  love  from  sleep. 
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Up  to  her  eyes  my  heart  I  sent, 
When  by  with  all  my  flocks  I  went ; 
And  they  seemed  all  beneath  her  glance 
Even  to  tread  a  slow  sweet  dance. 

Green  grows  the  wood  ! 
In  the  sunlight  by  we  came 
And  saw  the  empty  window-frame. 
How  early  we  now  go  forth  to  the  hill : 
Ah,  were  it  not  dark,  I  should  see  her  still ! 
The  sun  was  young,  but  now  how  old  ! 
The  ashes  upon  thy  hearth  are  cold, 
From  fold  to  field  and  from  field  to  fold ! 
Oh  turn  thy  face  from  what  laughing  spring, 
Rich  summer,  sighing   autumn,   weeping   winters 
bring. 


POEMS 


IN    A   WALLED   GARDEN 

FROM  dew-time  unto  dew-time  played 
With  me  the  violet-breathing  maid. 
Eyes  that  hold  the  morning  light 
Were  not  made  to  say  Good-night. 

She  saw  each  shadow  creeping  near, 
Like  wild  beast  from  out  its  lair. 
"  Go  not,"  I  cried.     "  'Twere  wrong  to  stay." 
With  saddened  pace  I  turned  away. 

She  fled  ;  I  heard  the  great  door  close. 
How  dim  the  sky,  how  poor  the  rose ! 
I  turned — with  dimpled  cheek  and  chin, 
Holdmg  her  breath,  she  stood  within. 


From  my  suffering  heart  I  drove 
In  angry  hour  the  tyrant  Love. 
No  time  given  to  repent : 
Bag  and  baggage,  out  he  went. 
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Let  other  men  be  for  his  toys  ! 
The  door  was  shut  with  clang  and  noise  ; 
Yea,  locked — but  after  many  a  year 
I  found  Love  still  was  standing  there. 


POEMS 


SONNET 

A  DEAD  man  came  to  Heaven,  and  found  his 
own 
Hills  well  beloved  and  the  fields  he  left, 
Of  which  ere  death  he  dreamt  himself  bereft 
With  face  of  joy  he  wandered  forth  alone. 
"  Oh,  this,"  he  cried,  "  the  little  path  well  known, 
And  there  the  larches  in  the  hill's  warm  cleft, 
But  no  harsh  wind  stirs  their  boughs  interweft. 
And  with  white  stars  the  little  path  is  sown. 
Proud  of  immortal  life  the  flowers  stand. 
Not  to  be  withered  in  the  glory  bright, 
And  no  more  comes  the  chilling  mist  or  rain" — 
Then  even  as  he  spake  a  sudden  pain 
Smote  him,  and  he  remembered  evening  light 
And  mists  that  clung  along  the  dewy  land. 
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THE   CROWN   IMPERIAL 

GOLDEN  from  the  imperial  crown 
Seven  oval  cups  hang  down. 
All  the  dews  of  Heaven  fall 
Upon  the  crown  imperial. 

Spirits  of  the  undying  Spring, 
Rise  and  show  us  of  this  thing  : 
Why,  when  daisies  tilt  the  chin 
Gazing  Heaven's  depths  within, 
Th'  imperial  flowers  from  their  birth 
Look  upon  the  face  of  earth. 


POEMS 


T 


SPRING'S  GOBLET 

HE  young  bud  opening  near  at  hand 
Shines  pale  against  the  distant  land — 


And  that's  far  greener  than  the  bud 
And  curved  before  a  green  larch  wood. 

Each  branch  all  prominent  with  Spring 
Down  slants  ;  then  springs  up  triumphing. 

Beyond,  the  hills  more  green  than  all ; 
So  sweet,  they  tempt  the  skies  to  fall. 

Behold  the  circle  of  the  cup 
To  the  lips  of  God  held  up. 
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THE   FOREST 

NO  lilies  grow 
In  the  shadow  of  the  wood. 
The  memory  of  the  snow 
Still  bends  the  fir-boughs  low. 
With  sun  and  dew  they  glisten  and  glow 

Oh  my  love, 
Hast  thou  well  understood  ? 

Of  sound  the  sum 
Through  that  far  forest  land 
Is  the  small  bee's  hum. 
Silent  the  dark  trees  stand, 

Breathless  and  dumb — 
A  moment's  home 
Till  eternity  shall  come 

Oh  my  love, 
Well  thou  wilt  understand  ! 


POEMS  II 


A   GIFT 

WITHIN  a  green  and  glistening  wood, 
Came  Memory  and  by  me  stood  : — 
"  Full  are  my  hands  ;  what  wilt  thou  see 
Of  all  the  sweets  I  hoard  for  thee  ?  " 

"  One  thing  I  beg  of  all  thy  store, 
One  little  thing  to  hold  once  more  : 
That  moment  when  our  stranger  eyes 
First  looked,  and  saw,  and  recognised." 

"  Alas  !  "  she  said,  "  in  vain  thy  prayer  : 

I  would  have  guarded  it  with  care. 

But  through  my  fingers,  as  it  shone, 

It  slipped  and  fell,  and  straight  was  gone." 
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THE   MESSAGE 

I   STOLE  a  shell  from  the  deep, 
From  the  edge  of  the  shining  foam. 
What  loss  to  the  wealthy  ocean? 
From  afar  I  brought  it  home. 

Long  after,  dry  and  forgotten 

I  found  it  and  listened  low, 
And  over  and  over  it  muttered 

Something  heard  long  ago. 
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SONG 

DIM  greenness  of  the  fields  was  all 
The  twilight  had  to  show  ; 
The  drowsy  trees  stood  bare  and  tall — 
At  midnight  it  began  to  snow. 

I  had  not  hid  the  truth  from  them, 

But  dull  they  were  and  slow  : 
Still  green  was  the  land  and  they  could  not  under- 
stand— 

At  midnight  they  began  to  know. 
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UNDER   THE    HILL 

UNDER  the  hill 
Where  the  daffodil 
Blows  for  the  tender-hearted, 
Under  the  hill  we  met,  my  love 
And  over  the  hill  we  parted. 

Over  the  hill 

Where  the  daisy  still 

Opes  for  the  broken-hearted. 

Over  the  hill  we  wept,  my  love. 

And  over  the  hill  we  parted. 
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THE   SOLITARY    PLACE 

WHERE  dreamy  valleys  lowly  give 
Their  scents  to  the  dull  hinds  of  earth, 
Where  deep-hued  roses  slowly  live 
Untouched,  unseen,  'twixt  death  and  birth — 

There  crumbling,  sightless  ruins  stand  ; 
All's  dead  as  an  untended  fire. 
Yet  Passion  wanders  through  that  land 
And  feeds  upon  the  briar. 
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SONG 

WHEN  at  last  thou  hast  gone  evermore  from 
my  sight, 
And  I  see  thy  face  plain  in  the  dark  of  the  night, 
Ah,  how  shall  I  live,  for  in  days  of  content 
How  swift  came  thy  thought  and  how  slowly  it 
went ! 

How  should  I   forget  thee?     No   more  than  the 

bride 
Of  an  hour  forgets  the  gold  ring  that's  her  pride, 
Or   the  huntsman  whom  age  in  his  fetters   hath 

bound 
Forgets  the  glad  speech  of  the  galloping  hound. 

There's  a  mark  on  the  wall  where  a  picture  has 

hung, 
There's  a  gap  in  the  thread  where  a  pearl  has  been 

strung. 
There's  a  pause  and  a  silence  now  mornings  are 

grey, 
Once  filled  by  the  clangour  and  music  of  May. 
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Ah  me !  long  ago  in  the  days  of  content 

How  quick  came  thy  thought  and  how  slowly  it 

went ! 
As  a  flower  all  day  keeps  the  dawn's  drop  of  dew, 
As  the  leaves  are  left  stirred  where  a  bird  has  gone 

through. 
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IT  IS   NOT  FIELDS  DIVIDE  US 

IT  is  not  fields  divide  us, 
Nor  rivers,  nor  the  sea  ; 
And  yet  where  he  doth  wander 
I  never  more  can  be. 

'Tis  not  the  grave  divides  us, 

Nor  any  witches'  spell, 
Nor  yet  the  walls  of  Heaven, 

Nor  yet  the  gates  of  Hell. 

Nor  yet  doth  sin  divide  us, 
Nor  doth  a  chastening  rod. 

Nor  soft  wiles  of  a  devil, 
Nor  deep  wrath  of  a  God. 

Yet  though  the  way  was  open, 
And  nothing  stood  between, 

What  Came  to  Pass  communes  not 
With  What  Has  Never  Been. 
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LOVE   LONG    IS   DEAD 

LOVE  long  is  dead, 
And  oh,  deep  he  lies 
With  the  sigh  of  our  bosom 
And  the  tear  of  our  eyes. 

Yet  the  miser  that's  buried 
Might  turn  in  his  grave, 
When  the  heir  of  the  bounty, 
His  cold  fingers  gave, 

Warm  in  his  mansion 
Says,  "  It  is  mine," 
Sits  at  his  table. 
Gluts  on  his  wine. 

Squanders  his  treasure. 
Lies  in  his  bed, — 
Ah,  he  would  know  it 
Though  he  were  dead  ! 
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FRAGMENT 

I   AM  the  Love  one  bore  for  one, 
Unblighted  by  a  burning  sun, 
Unquenched  by  an  o'er-weighting  sea. 

I  lived,  and  thought  that  Hfe  was  done. 
— Alas  !  my  faithfulness  had  won 
The  guerdon,  Immortality. 
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REST 


OH,  beyond  Heaven  and  Song, 
Could  there  be  waiting  the  best ! 
Past  ImmortaHty,  sleep  ; 
After  Eternity,  rest. 
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SONG 

THE  barriers  in  my  bosom, 
That  late  I  built  again, 
The  thrush's  song  will  beat  them  down. 
The  red  rose  make  them  vain. 

The  thrush  will  sing  at  twilight, 
This  year  and  many  a  year  : 
And  the  early  rose  will  open, 
And  I  must  see  and  hear. 
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A    DREAM 

WITH  parted  lips  and  wreathed  head 
Thou  comest  with  the  newly  dead. 
They,  strange-eyed,  pace  the  golden  way  ; 
Thy  step  is  light,  thine  eyes  are  gay. 

Oh,  pass  and  never  speak  to  me  ; 
Long,  long  have  I  forgotten  thee, 
Long  since — and  it  is  better  so  ; 
Oh,  Love,  ere  I  remember,  go. 
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ASUNDER 

OH  tell  me  not  how  many  winters  white 
Have  built  a  wall  'twixt  me  and  my  delight ! 
Ah,  if  beneath  the  skies'  forgetful  blue 
The  green,  long  summers  had  not  lost  thee  too ! 
Green  waves  of  moving  summers  us  divide, 
And,  night  and  day,  I  hear  their  soundless  tide. 
Gone,  gone,  clean  gone!  I  knew,  and  thought  to  find 
Lips  wither,  listening  cease,  and  eyes  grow  blind. 
Yet  still  my  eyes,  where  hope  no  longer  grows. 
Beyond  all  other  eyes  keep  watch  for  those ; 
Mine  ear  awaits  thy  voice  without  my  door, 
And  my  hand  seeks  for  thy  hand  evermore. 
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A    SONG   OF   ONE   SEASON 

I   WILL  walk  no  more  on  the  hills 
Where  midsummer  flowers  grow. 
Let  me  wait  till  the  loud  wind  fills 
The  valleys  with  crying  snow. 
Then  forth  at  last  I  go 
Whence  flow  the  darkened  rills — 
(Each  inky  black  and  slow 
Through  the  white  land  distils) — 
And  here  where  no  lark  thrills 
With  a  voice  of  long  ago, 
And  here,  where  winter  wills 
That  never  a  bud  should  blow, 
I  will  yet  go  bending  low, 
As  if  for  flowers  that  grow 
At  midsummer  on  the  hills. 
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SONG 

OH  think  not,  at  the  noon-day, 
Of  the  grey  dews  left  behind 
And  in  the  full  blown  Summer 
Call  not  the  Spring  to  mind. 

Remember  not  the  bursting  bud 
When  dry  leaves  slowly  fall  ; 
And  never  think  in  the  late  love 
Of  the  earliest  love  of  all. 
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SEPARATION 

^"^HE  violin  has  spoken  plain  ; 
How  can  my  love  not  hear  that  strain ! 
They  strike  as  a  two-edged  sword, 
Swelling  tone,  consummate  chord. 

Still,  while  all  to  move  begin, 
Unaware  of  the  violin, 
He  whose  pulse  leapt  up  to  the  dance, 
Talks,  pursues, — sleeps,  perchance. 

When  I  press  my  bed  forlorn 
Far  away  the  day  is  born. 
Woo  me  well  unto  repose ! 
My  love  awakes  ;  forth  he  goes. 

I  go  silent  at  noontide 

Through  spaces  green,  through  meadows  wide. 

He,  where  candles  glittering  fine 

Draw  the  moth,  drinks  the  wine. 
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The  violins  all  cry  aloud 
And  tell  my  secret  to  the  crowd. 
I  must  dancing  fare,  and  he 
Never  knows — dead,  maybe. 
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A   LITTLE   SONG 

I   HEARD  a  song  at  evening, 
A  halting  measure  sweet  ; 
Its  trouble  filled  the  place  ; 
Light  notes  laughed  in  the  treble, 
One  note  mourned  in  the  bass. 

And,  as  I  sat  and  listened, 
My  armour  of  content 
Shrivelled  and  fell  away. 
Naked  to  what  was  coming 
My  waiting  spirit  lay. 

You  came  and  stood  in  the  doorway  ; 
You  crossed  the  room  so  deftly, 
So  lightly  you  trod  the  floor, 
As  if  your  body  were  hollow, 
Only  a  shell — no  more. 
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You  sat  where  the  yellow  lamp-light 
Fell  broad  and  bright  as  day 
Full  on  your  face  to  see. 
You  were  leaning  back  and  smiling  ; 
No  one  saw  you  but  me. 

You  stayed  till  the  song  was  ended, 
And,  all  the  while,  I  knew 
The  smile  was  on  your  face 
Because  the  laughing  treble 
Never  outran  the  bass. 
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ANIMUS   TAMEN    IDEM^ 

THE  lesser  change,  the  greater  things  remain. 
Behold  the  wounded  in  an  age  of  light ; 
The  same  their  effort  and  the  same  their  pain  ; 
They  rest  the  same  to-night. 

One  lies  athirst  and  waiting  for  the  dew  ; 
Not  more  impatient  lay  the  son  of  Rome, 
While  round  his  wistful  sense  there  slowly  drew 
The  voice  and  light  of  home. 

Even  as  before  old  Troy  the  men  lay  dead, 
So  one  lies  here  whom  a  like  fate  beseemed, 
His  darkness  by  the  same  dream  visited 
They  all  this  while  have  dreamed. 

At  early  morn  he  left  the  battle's  heat. 
"  How  goes  it  ?  "     Answer  not  his  latest  cry  ; 
For  clad  and  crown'd  like  Victory  stands  Defeat 
For  those  who  fighting  die. 

"  Written  December,  1899.     (War-time  in  South  Africa.) 
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THE   CHURCH 

We  have  erred  and  strayed  .  .  .  like  lost  sheep 

I    HEARD  the  church  bells  ringing  ; 
They  rang  with  loud  intent  ; 
The  trees  stood  sullenly  rooted  ; 
The  people  rose  and  went 

Down  the  hill,  along  the  street, 
And  through  the  glistening  mire, 

To  where  the  door  stood  open 
Under  the  noisy  spire. 

The  women  wore  feathers  and  flowers, 
And  blue  and  green  and  red  ; 

And  some  had  good  complexions, 
And  some  were  painted  instead. 

The  women  knelt  on  their  cushions. 
When  the  priest  stood  up  to  bless  ; 

And  some  were  thinking  of  nothing, 
And  some  were  thinking  of  less. 
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The  men  felt  over  their  money, 

And  muttered  the  church  was  cold  ; 

They  listened  for  slips  in  the  singing, 
And  yawned  at  a  tale  twice-told. 

A  tree  grows  without  the  window, 
Where  the  heathen  breezes  range  ; 

Flaws  in  the  pane  have  made  it 
Always  twisted  and  strange. 

I  saw  the  dim  form  tossing, 

And  the  dark  branch  fall  and  sway  ; 
It  swung  and  touched  the  casement. 

Stroked  it,  and  leant  away. 

They  say  the  tree  was  standing 
When  first  the  walls  were  laid. 

Yet  vainly  for  ever  it  wonders 
Whereof  the  church  is  made. 
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A   MORALITY 

LOVERS  weep  and  never  know 
What  fools  they  be  for  sobbing  so, 
Seeking  out  the  deepest  groves 
There  to  think  upon  their  loves. 
Here  they  cleave  the  boughs  at  noon  ; 
Hence  they  steal  when  soars  the  moon. 

There  the  branches  keep  their  moan  ; 
In  the  grass  their  shapes  are  shown. 
Oh  what  fools  to  lie  and  think 
And  forget  to  eat  and  drink  ! 
They  should  all  to  table  hie, 
Knowing  they  to-morrow  die, 
Lying  down,  forgetting  straight. 
Resting  sound  and  sleeping  late. 


II.— EARLY    POEMS 
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LOVE  I 

LOVE    asks    no    questions,    heeds   no   bitter 
words. 
Love  shineth  bright  and  sharp  as  warriors'  swords 
Yet  killeth  not ;  'tis  love  that  raiseth  up. 
'Tis  love  will  drink  even  the  bitterest  cup, 
And  smile  and  dwell  on  every  drop  of  sweet. 
'Tis  love  will  run  a  race  with  willing  feet. 
Yet  patient  wait  if  Heaven  thinks  it  meet. 
In  silence,  love  will  work  for  many  years. 
Love  weeps  to  buy  a  tender  thought  with  tears. 
Love  liveth  on  a  single  glance  from  eyes 
A  long  while  closed — the  bright  sun  in  the  skies 
Gives  far  less  light  than  love — love  never  dies. 

■  This  and  the  following  poems  were  written  when  the 
author  was  between  twelve  and  thirteen  years  of  age. 
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T 


WRITTEN  IN  WINTER 

WO  young  roses  in  a  bower 
Both  opened  in  the  self-same  hour. 


Both  were  sweet  and  both  were  red, 
The  one  rose  to  the  other  said — 

"  Sweetheart,  thou  art  fair  and  tall. 
Fairer  than  the  roses  all. 

Sweet  and  modest  is  thy  face. 
Here  within  this  pleasant  place, 

Sweetbriars  sheltering  us  above. 
Love  me,  Love,  and  be  my  love." 

Low  the  sweet  rose  hung  her  head  : 
"  If  thy  love  be  truly  said, 

I,  thy  sweetheart,  will  be  thine, 

And  thou,  my  sweetheart,  shall  be  mine." 
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A  soft  wind  blew  their  lips  together, 
All  in  the  pleasant  summer  weather. 

All  in  the  pleasant  summer  weather 
One  sunny  day  they  lived  together. 

The  night  dew  came  and  stilled  each  sound  ; 
The  embowering  stillness  watched  around  ; 

And  flower  lovers  peaceful  slept, 
While  human  lovers  woke  and  wept. 

When  waked  next  morn  the  happy  two 
Opened  their  petals  red  anew. 

A  little  girl  sped  through  the  bower, 
And  smiling  plucked  each  dewy  flower. 


In  china  bowl  of  Eastern  dye. 
The  roses  sweet  together  lie. 

Their  withered  petals  He  together 
All  in  the  bitter  winter  weather 

But  when  the  noontide  sun  again 
Kisses  them  through  the  lattice  pane, 

They  dream  of  when  they  grew  together. 
All  in  the  pleasant  summer  weather. 
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A   PRAYER 

THOU  bore  Thy  Cross,  place  mine  upon  my 
back  ; 
Thou  lack'dst  a  bed,  take  mine  that  I  may  lack  ; 
Thou    drain'dst   a   bitter   draught,    fill    Thou    my 

cup, 
And  with  Thy  blessing,  Lord,  I  drink  it  up. 
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A    LULLABY 

SLEEP  soft,  Baby  mine  ! 
For  the  day  has  finished  her  spinning  at  last. 
The  clouds  were  the  warp  and  the  woof  was  the 

wind, 
But  now  the  red  sun's  left  the  moorland  behind 
And  the  work  of  the  day  is  past. 

Sleep  soft,  Baby  mine  ! 

Our  cottage  is  warm  and  the  fire  burns  bright. 
The  plover  has  spread  her  wings  o'er  her  nest, 
And  the  whole  wide  world  has  sunk  to  rest, 
And  the  lambs  have  bleated  "  Good-night." 

Sleep  soft.  Baby  mine  ! 

Though  a  humble  roof  be  over  thy  head. 

We  have  goats  on  the  mountain  and  cows  in  the 

byre  ; 
There  is  milk  for  the  porridge  and  food  for  the 

fire, 
And  purple  heather  for  the  bed. 

H 
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Sleep  soft,  Baby  mine  ! 

The  pale  moon  smiles  as  she  kisses  thy  face, 
The  little  stars  are  playing  bo-peep, 
And  the  stream  is  singing  in  its  sleep, 
And  the  night  glides  on  apace. 
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TO   THE   DAISY 

THOU  canst  not  thine  own  greatness  see, 
Albeit  thou  hast  a  beauteous  sun-kissed  eye. 
Between  two  pointed  leaves  of  thee 
The  Heaven  of  Heavens,  the  God  of  Gods,  can  lie. 
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NIGHT 

THE  wild  rose  sleeps  above  the  pool, 
And  round  her  sleepeth  every  leaf ; 
The  night  air,  very  soft  and  cool, 
Cradles  them  all  above  the  pool, 
And  all  their  shadows  sleep  beneath. 
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PICTURES 

I.  THE   CORN-FIELD 

THE  ripe  corn  bends  low 
When  the  wind  blows  fair, 
Like  curtseying  maidens 
With  golden  hair. 

II.   THE    SEA 

Dark  billows  reflect 
The  gathering  clouds  ; 
The  white  foam  is  frothing 
Like  tossing  shrouds. 

III.   THE    MOOR 

The  wind  is  sobbing 
In  pine-tree  wood. 
The  moor  is  a  king's  robe 
Stained  with  blood. 
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AUTUMN 

LIKE  a  sweet  woman  strong  in  holy  faith, 
With  calm  and  mellow  smile  fresh  spirited, 
Sitting  and  spinning,  so  the  Autumn  morn 
Spins  with  its  fresh,  cool  air  the  virgin  thread. 

Young  children  pick  the  ripened  blackberries, 
And  shake  for  ruddy  fruit  the  apple-trees  ; 
They  listen  for  the  merry  huntsman's  horn, 
And  pull  the  withered  ash's  bunch  of  keys. 


A  wan,  pale  moonbeam,  restless  wandering 
From  grave  to  grave,  with  fading  flowers  condoles. 
A  fitful,  moaning  wind  threads  mid  the  leaves 
A-tossing  aimlessly  their  withered  souls. 
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HEAVEN 

WHERE  the  eagle  cannot  see, 
Where  the  sweet  lark  cannot  soar 
Where  cold  winds  can  never  be, 
Where  sullen  rains  can  never  pour. 
Above  where  breezes,  mounting  high, 
Grow  faint  and  fainter  till  they  die, 
Where  the  sun's  bright  course  doth  glow 
Very,  very  far  below. 
Where  through  miles  of  quivering  ether 
Moon-  and  star-light  steal  together, 
There,  in  everlasting  rest, 
Dwell  those  saints  whom  Death  hath  blest. 
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THE    HOLY    INNOCENTS 

SWEET  flow'rets  crushed  in  the  bud, 
Ye  were  not  left  to  lie 
A  prey  for  careless  feet ;  }'Our  souls 
Of  perfume  did  not  die. 

Sweet  Jesus  in  His  childish  dreams 
Was  with  your  fair  souls  oft ; 
Ye  hovered  weeping  round  His  Cross, 
Ye  flew  with  Him  aloft. 

No  more  your  little  hearts  are  swelled 
With  little  doubts  and  fears  ; 
No  more,  sweet  babes,  your  cheeks  are  wet 
With  sad  though  baby  tears. 

Ye  blossom  in  sweet  Jesu's  smile  ; 
Your  lives  are  fair  and  bright  ; 
Ye  play  with  roses  in  the  day, 
And  with  the  stars  by  night. 
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And  still  ye  hover  o'er  our  earth, 
And  care  for  tender  flowers, 
And  in  the  sweet  spring-tide  ye  bring 
The  little  gentle  showers. 

Oh  bring  our  souls  to  Heaven  at  last, 
Borne  on  your  wings  of  light. 
We'll  wander  with  you,  Innocents, 
In  Heavenly  gardens  bright. 
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A    FLOWER   OF   LIGHT  ^ 

«  ^TEAL  out,  steal  out  in  the  chilly  night, 

vZ5   And  water  the  flower  that  droops  its  head  ; 
At  dawn  it  dies  if  thou  tarriest." 
"  Oh,  let  it  die,  it  were  best !  " 
"  Thou  wilt  hunger,  when  it  has  died, 
For  the  flower  with  the  scent  like  none  beside. 
Hunger  and  thirst  wilt  thou, 
Even  as  it  thirsts  now." 

"  The  rain  has  darkened  the  heavy  trees  ; 
The  clouds  have  wept  and  will  weep  again, 
All  things  without  are  soaked  and  still — 
Like  them,  it  can  drink  its  fill." 
"  No,  for  the  plant  is  not  of  earth. 
All  unseen  by  the  dew  and  the  rain  its  birth  ; 
Death-still,  although  the  wind  be  high, 
Unknown  of  the  flowers  that  grow  nigh 
The  ground  feels  not  its  root ; 
The  sun  will  not  ripen  its  pale  fruit. 

•  Written  rather  later  than  the  other  Poems  in  this  section. 
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"  Steal  out,  steal  out  in  the  chilly  night, 

And  water  the  flower  that  droops  its  head." 

"  But  those  that  love  me  yet  wide  eyes  keep 

And  I  must  watch  till  they  sleep." 

When  those  I  loved  all  slumbered  sound 

I  came  and  I  knelt  on  the  cold  garden  ground. 

What  bends  and  bows  in  the  windless  night? 

I  knew  my  plant  with  a  great  delight. 

To  the  stem  my  face  I  prest, 

And  lifted  the  branch  to  trail  o'er  my  breast. 

Down,  down  fell  my  tears. 

And  its  head  the  plant  uprears. 
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A   PRAYER 

^^EACH  me  my  humble  cross  to  bear, 
And  purify  mine  oft-dimmed  eyes, 
Till  I  give  my  one  last  look  to  earth 
From  the  g^ates  of  Paradise. 


III.— TRANSLATIONS    FROM    HEINE 
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THE   GHOSTS 

Ich  kam  von  mcincr  Herrin  Haus, 

I   CAME  from  the  house  of  my  mistress  dear, 
And  my  spirit  was  gripped  with  the  midnight 
fear, 
And  as  past  the  churchyard  I  wended  my  way, 
The  graves  fell  a-beckoning  me  to  stay. 

From  the  master-player's  white  tombstone. 
Where  the  pale  and  shifty  moonlight  shone, 
Crept  a  whisper,  "  Wait  for  me,  brother,  hist !  " 
And  one  rose  from  the  tomb  like  a  cold   white 
mist. 

Good  lack  !     'Tis  the  master-player  dead. 
Who  seats  himself  on  the  stone  grave-head  ; 
Swiftly  he  strikes  on  the  zither  strings, 
And  now  right  hollow  and  strange  he  sings. 
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"  Ha  !  can  you  revive  the  song  of  old, 

That  burnt  the  breast  ere  the  breast  went  cold, 

Ye  strings  that  hoarsely  move  ? 

The  angels  they  call  it  Heaven-bliss, 

The  devils  call  it  Hell-bitterness, 

Men  call  it— Love  !  " 

Loud  rang  the  word,  and  ere  it  died 
Opened  the  graves  on  every  side, 
And  a  shadowy  swarm  the  graveyard  filled. 
Surged  round  the  master  and  loudly  shrilled  : 
"  Love-grief,  love-might. 
Love  hath  brought  us  to  this  plight. 
Shut  our  eyes  and  sealed  them  tight. 
Ho  !  what  rang  so  loud  i'  the  night !  " 

They  howled  in  a  frenzy,  they  cooed  and    they 

groaned, 
They  whirred  and  they  chattered,  they  mewed  and 

they  moaned, 
They  drew  to  the  Master,  they  jostled,  they  clung 
And  he  struck  on  the  strings  and  wildly  sung : 

"  Madder  yet  !     Bravo  !  bravo  ! 

Hail  to  you. 

Well  I  knew 

What's  the  word  to  pierce  below  ! 

Though  from  year  to  year  we  stay 

Still  as  mouse  in  room  of  clay. 

Let  us  merrymake  to-day  ! 
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— By  your  favour — 
See  no  stranger  comes  this  way  ! 
In  our  lifetime  we  were  fools, 
Gave  ourselves,  despising  rules. 

To  mad  love's  endeavour  ; 
Sport  shall  reign  to-night,  I  trow. 
Each  and  all  in  turn  shall  show 

That  which  brought  him  to  this  place, 
How,  torn  and  tattered. 
Worn  and  battered, 

Fared  he  in  the  wild  love-race  !" 


Then  into  the  middle,  lean,  haggard,  and  long. 
Skipped  one  light  as  wind-puff,  and  whistled  his 
song. 

"  I  was  a  tailor  nimble. 
Sing  bodkin  and  sing  shears  ! 
So  clever  with  the  thimble, 
The  bodkin  and  the  shears  ; 
Then  came  the  master's  daughter, 
Sing  bodkin  and  sing  shears  ! 
And  stuck  me  in  the  heart-a. 
With  bodkin  and  with  shears." 

Loud  laughed  all  the  spirits  and  whirled  like  hell- 
broth. 

Till  one,  calm  and  grave  in  his  bearing,  stood 
forth— 
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"  Don  Rinaldo  Rinaldini, 
Schinderhans  and  Orlandini, 
Famed  in  story,  these  in  sooth 
Were  the  models  of  my  youth. 

"  And  their  manners  I  paraded, 
And  I  fell  in  love  as  they  did, 
And  a  phantom  devil  sent 
Danced  before  where'er  I  went. 

"  As  I  ever  sighed  and  plained, 
Love  upon  my  wisdom  gained, 
And  I  probed  with  finger  rash 
For  my  wealthy  neighbour's  cash. 

"  Constables — hard-hearted  men — 

Had  no  pity  for  me,  when 

I,  to  wipe  away  my  grief. 

Took  my  neighbour's  handkerchief. 

"  Catchpoll's  pious  notion  is  on 
These  occasions,  briefly,  prison, 
And  the  Temple  of  Correction 
Took  me  with  a  dam's  affection. 

"  Picking  oakum  long  I  sat, 
Thinking  over  this  and  that. 
Till  Rinaldo's  shadow  dim 
Came  and  took  my  soul  with  him." 
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Loud  laughed  all  the  spirits,  with  jaws  cracked  and 

wizened  ; 
Came  forward  another  all  rouged  and  bedizened. 


"  I  once  was  a  King  of  the  board, 
Renowned  in  the  part  of  a  lover. 

How  many  '  Ye  Gods  ! '  have  I  roared, 

How  many  '  Ah  me's  ! '  sighed  to  move  her ! 


"  My  best  role  was  in  Mortimer's  vesture  ; 

Mary  filled  both  the  stage  and  my  heart ; 
But  despite  my  most  natural  gesture 

She  would  never  play  up  to  my  part. 


"  So  once  at  the  close  of  the  action 

On  Santa  Maria  I  call, 
And  drive  home  the  dagger  a  fraction 

Too  far  in  my  bosom,  that's  all." 


Loud  laughed  all  the  ghosts  in  a  chorus  so  glad ; 
Then  spake  yet  another,  meanly  clad. 


"  Down  from  his  pulpit  drones  the  professor  ; 
Under  his  droning  drowsy  I  fell. 
Ah  !  had  his  fair  daughter  been  my  addressor 
I  had  not  slumbered  so  well. 
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"  From  her  black-shadowed  window  she  tenderly 
nodded, 

The  flower  of  flowers,  my  whole  life's  light ; 
But  the  flower  of  flowers  was  plucked  as  it  budded 
By  a  withered,  wealthy  wight. 

"  I  cursed  all  women  and  elderly  rogues, 
I  squeezed  some  nightshade  into  my  cup, 
And,  as  a  friend  with  a  friend  collogues,  ' 
Kind  Death  sat  with  me  to  sup." 

Loud  laughed  all  the  ghosts;  then  one  took  up  the 

word, — 
His  air  mediaeval,  his  neck  in  a  cord. 

"  The  black  Count  boasted  over  his  wine 
Of  his  fair  little  daughter  and  jewels  fine. 
What  cared  I,  Count,  for  thy  jewels  fine  ? 
One  fair  little  jewel  alone  should  be  mine, 

"  Now  lay  they  both  behind  lock  and  key, 
And  many  stout  varlets  the  Count  had  he  ; 
—What  cared  I  for  varlets,  for  lock  and  for  key? 
—Softly  the  ladder  bent  under  me. 

"  Above  me  hung  my  love's  window-sill. 
Then  spake  a  voice  in  the  night  dead  still  : 
'  Nay,  Sirrah,  go  softly,  wait  but  for  me, 
Methinks  I  love  jewels  as  well  as  thee.' ' 
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"  So  the  Count  reviled  as  he  gripped  me  tight, 
And  his  varlets  around  rejoice  at  my  plight 
*  To  hell  with  ye,  dogs  !  I  am  true  man  and  leal ; 
My  own  love  was  all  I  came  out  to  steal.' 

"  No  good,  though  I  gave  them  much   counsel 

to  match ; 
They  made   the  rope  ready  and  worked   with 

dispatch ; 
When  the  sun  climbed  in  turn  my  love's  window 

to  find, 
I  rode  on  the  gallows  and  swung  to  the  wind." 

Loud  laughed  all  the  spirits,   and   elbowed   each 

other, 
And,  his  head  in  his  hand,  there  stood  forth  another 

"  Through  maiden's  deed  came  I  to  dole. 
While  mid  green  underwood  I  stole  ; 
Hoarse  croaked  the  raven  from  above : 
'  See,  he  has  lost  his  head  for  love  ! ' 

*' '  Oh,  if  I  mark  a  dove  to-day 

I'll  bring  it  at  her  feet  to  lay.' 

I  spoke,  and  glanced  with  hunter's  eye 

Through  every  brake  where  birds  might  lie. 

" '  What  bills  and  coos  so  in  the  glade  ? 
Two  pretty  doves  have  sought  the  shade ; 
Then  cock  your  gun  and  softly  go 
And  find  the  love  you  trusted  so.' 
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"  I  saw  her  well,  my  life,  my  bride  ; 

A  strange  man  hugged  her  to  his  side. 

Now,  old  ally,  thine  aim  be  true  ! 

I  shot  the  strange  man  through  and  through. 

Soon  came  a  train  of  headsman's  brood, 
And  in  mine  honour  through  the  wood 
Wound  slow.     The  raven  shrieked  above, 
'  See,  he  has  lost  his  head  for  love  1 ' " 

Loud  laughed  all  the  ghosts  ;  but  the  night  had 

grown  grayer  ; 
And  now  'twas  the  turn  of  the  master-player. 

"  My  song,  the  song  I  knew  the  best, 

No  more  to  me  belongs  ; 

When  the  heart  has  cracked  within  the  breast, 

Away  go  all  the  songs." 

Then  loud  and  yet  louder  the  mad  laughter  grew, 
And  they  joined  in  a  circle  and  fast  they  flew. 
The  clock  whirrs  slowly,  the  bell  tolls — hark  1 
And  howling  they  plunge  to  their  graves  in  the 
dark. 
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MEIN  HERZ,  MEIN    HERZ  1ST  TRAURIG 

MY  heart,  my  heart  is  dreary, 
In  the  rioting  month  of  May, 
And  I  lean  me  against  the  linden 
That  grows  on  the  ramparts  grey. 

The  blue  moat  slides  beneath  me, 
Like  a  blue  moat  in  a  dream  ; 

A  boy  in  a  boat  rows  whistling, 
And  trails  a  line  in  the  stream. 

Beyond  in  a  rising  terrace 

Glitters  the  world— and  its  goods, 

Houses  and  gardens  and  people, 
Oxen  and  meadows  and  woods. 

Young  maids  are  bleaching  linen. 
And  move  in  the  grass  like  deer ; 

The  mill  churns  powdered  diamonds, 
And  its  far-off  hum  is  clear. 
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A  sentry-box  is  standing 
By  the  city  old  and  brown  ; 

And  a  scarlet-coated  lad  there 
Is  pacing  up  and  down. 

Idly  he  plays  with  his  musket  ; 

On  the  barrel  the  sun  shines  red  ; 
He  shoulders  it,  he  presents  it — 

I  wish  he  would  shoot  me  dead. 
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DER       HERBSTWIND       RUTTELT       DIE 
BAUME 

THE  night  wind  rattles  the  tree-tops  ; 
It  is  the  fall  of  the  year  ; 
My  grey  cloak  muffled  about  me, 
I  ride  through  the  forest  drear. 

Fast  as  I  ride,  yet  faster 

My  thoughts  ride  on  before  ; 
Airily,  lightly,  they  bear  me 

To  the  beloved's  door. 

Dogs  bay,  and  servants  hasten, 

I  dismount  in  the  torches'  flare. 
With  rush  of  heart  and  ringing  of  spurs 

I  have  stormed  the  turret  stair. 

Oh  warm  is  the  soft-hung  chamber  ! 

There  flowers  and  perfumes  be  ; 
And  there  is  waiting  the  loved  one — 

She  has  opened  her  arms  for  me  .  .  . 
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The  wind  sweeps  chill  through  the  forest, 
The  oak-tree  whispers  plain, 

"  What  makest  thou  here,  vaii\  dreamer 
Of  a  dream  that  is  yet  more  vain  ?  " 
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WIR   HABEN   VIEL   FUR   EINANDER 
GEFtJHLT 

WE  would  be  friends  to  the  end  of  life, 
Yet   we  were   good  and    behaved   as  we 
ought. 
We  often  played  at  husband  and  wife, 

Yet  we  never  quarrelled  and  never  fought. 
We  laughed  and  made  merry  as  much  as  we  list, 
And  mouth  to  mouth  we  tenderly  kissed  ; 
And  last  at  the  end  to  delight  ourselves 

Played  hide  and  seek  in  the  wood  and  the  plain, 
And  knew  so  well  how  to  hide  ourselves 
That  we  never  could  find  each  other  again. 
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AM  MEER  AM  WUSTEN    NACHTLICHEN 
MEER 

BY  the  side  of  the  desolate,  night-ridden  sea, 
Stood  a  youthful  man. 
His    breast   full    of   anguish,    his    brain     full     of 

doubting. 
And  he  flung  to  the  waves  his  dry-lipped  question : — 

"  Oh  solve  me  the  riddle  of  life. 

The  riddle  tormenting  and  old. 

Which  so  many  heads  before  mine  has  troubled, 

Heads  in  caps  with  hieroglyphics, 

Shovel-board  heads  and  heads  in  turbans, 

Heads  bewigged,  and  a  thousand  other 

Heads  of  poor  humans  with  brows  that  sweated ; 

Speak  and  tell  me  the  meaning  of  man, 

Oh  whence  came  he,  and  where  shall  he  go, 

And  who  dwells  there  on  the  golden  stars  ?  " 

The  waves  moan  ever  their  ancient  moan, 
The  wind  is  whistling,  the  clouds  move  by, 
The  indifferent  stars  look  coldly  on, 
— While  a  fool  waiteth  for  answer. 
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WIE   AUF   DEM    FELDE    DIE 
WEIZENHALMEN 

AS,  far  in  the  field,  the  ears  of  corn, 
So  wax  and  wane,  in  the  spirit  of  man, 
All  thoughts  of  his  : 

But  the  thoughts,  the  tender  thoughts  of  love, 
Are  the  flowers  that  spring  and  bloom  between  — 
Flowers  red  and  blue. 

Oh,  red  and  blue  flowers  ! 
The  grumbling  gleaner  will  throw  you  aside  ; 
The  flail  will  winnow  you  forth  with  scorn  ; 
Even  the  beggared  wanderer. 
Refreshed  and  joyed  at  the  sight  of  you, 
With  shaking  head, 
Will  call  you  beautiful  weeds. 
But  the  country  maiden  cometh — 
She  the  winder  of  garlands — 
She,  honouring  you,  plucks  you, 
And  her  beautiful  locks  with  you  adorneth. 
And  so  she  hastes  to  the  place  of  dancing, 
Where  the  flute  and  the  pipes  are  sweetly  sound- 
ing ; 
Or  to  the  lonely  grove, 

Where  the  voice  of  the  loved  one  soundeth  sweeter 
Than  piping  flutes. 
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IM    NACHT'GEN    TRAUM    HAB'ICH 
MICH    SELBST    GESCHAUT 

I   DREAMED  I  saw  myself  in  some  far  place, 
In  black  tail-coat  and  satin  waistcoat  clad 
(As  for  a  feast),  and  ruffles  too  I  had, 
And  the  Beloved  stood  with  me  face  to  face. 

"  Are  you  a  bride  ?  "  I  said,  then  bowed  with  grace 
"  Congratulations  on  a  union  glad  !  " 
And  yet  well  nigh  my  swelling  throat  forbade 
The  drawling  utterance  cold  and  commonplace. 

Then  on  a  sudden  from  her  eyes  so  blue 
Brake  forth  the  bitter  tears,  and  in  their  stream 
Dim  and  yet  dimmer  her  fair  image  grew. 

Oh,  starry  eyes  !  although  you  oft  have  lied 

In  waking  hours  and  often  in  a  dream. 

Wide  is  your  bourne,  and  my  belief  how  wide  ! 
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MEIN    KIND,   WIR   WAREN    KINDER 

O  CHILD,  we  once  were  children, 
So  hear  the  things  we  did  : 
We  two  crept  into  the  hen-house 
And  'mongst  the  straw  we  hid. 

Then  "  cock-a-doodle-doo  "  we  crowed, 

We  two  hid  warm  within. 
And  quite  a  lot  of  people  passed, 

And  all  were  taken  in. 

The  empty  boxes  in  the  yard. 
Till  came  remorseless  clearance. 

Were  spacious  homes  ;  we  crouched  inside, 
Remote  from  interference. 

Our  neighbour's  old  Grimalkin 

Would  call  upon  us  there  ; 
We  bowed  and  scraped  before  her. 

And  bade  her  take  a  chair. 

We  asked  about  her  ailments 

(They  reached  from  tail  to  head) ; 

Ah !  to  how  many  an  ancient  cat 
We  since  the  same  have  said. 
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We  often  sat  a-talking, 

As  talked  old  people  then, 
Complained  the  good  old  times  were  past, 

And  manners  dead  in  men. 

How  love  and  trust  had  vanished 

From  earth  and  left  us  sad; 
And  oh,  how  dear  was  coffee  ! 

And  oh,  but  times  were  bad ! 

Past  is  the  play  of  childhood. 

Yea,  all  things  turn  to  dust, 
Time  and  the  world  and  money, 

And  passion  and  lov^e  and  trust 
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DAS  MEER  ERGLANZTE  WEIT   HINAUS 

WHERE  the  far-stretching,  glittering  sea 
In  dying  dayh'ght  shone, 
At  the  small  fisher-hut  were  we, 
Still,  silent,  and  alone. 

The  mist  arose,  the  waters  swelled  ; 

The  seagull  rode  the  sea  ; 
Into  your  eyes  the  slow  tears  welled. 

And  overflowed — Ah  me  ! 

I  saw  them  fall  upon  your  hand  ; 

Down  on  my  knees  I  sank  ; 
And  there,  from  off  your  snow  white  hand, 

The  burning  tears  I  drank. 

Now  body  and  soul  are  rent  in  twain 

With  longing  past  compare. 
Me  hath  the  luckless  woman  slain, 

Yea,  poisoned  with  a  tear. 
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WENN  ZWEI  VON  EINANDER  SCHEIDEN 

WHEN  twain  depart  forever, 
Their  hands  will  meet  and  hold  ; 
And  then  they  fall  a-weeping 
With  sighs  and  tears  untold. 

We  wept  not  when  we  parted, 

With  shallow  seeming  eyes  ; 
Not  then,  not  then,  but  later 

They  came,  the  tears  and  sighs. 
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SIE     HABEN     HEUT     ABEND     GESELL- 
SCHAFT 

THEY  have  company  there  this  evening, 
And  the  house  is  filled  with  Hght, 
And  above  at  the  yellow  window, 
Moves  a  shadow  swift  and  slight. 

You  see  me  not  as  I'm  standing 

In  the  starless  night  apart, 
Yet  you'll  easier  pierce  that  darkness 

Than  the  darkness  of  my  heart. 

My  starless  heart  it  loves  thee 

In  its  blackness  and  its  gloom, 
But  you  will  never  perceive  it 

Out  of  the  lighted  room. 
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MEIN    SUSSES    LIEB   WENN    DU    IM 
GRAB 

THOU,  loved  too  well,  when  the  grave  at  last, 
The  darksome  grave  shall  hide  thee, 
I  will  creep  to  thee  and  hold  thee  fast 
And  lay  me  down  beside  thee. 

Madly  I  kiss  thee,  fast  asleep. 

Thy  face,  thy  cold  face  meeting, 
My  heart  is  glad  and  I  softly  weep, 

Till  death  has  frozen  its  beating. 

All  the  dead  rise  up  :  'tis  the  midnight  gloom  ; 

To  the  churchyard  dance  they  are  hieing  ; 
We  keep  close,  we  two  in  our  narrow  room, 

In  your  arms,  your  arms  I  am  lying. 

All  the  dead  rise  up  :  'tis  the  judgment  day. 
There's  a  harping  and  weeping  and  whirring. 

We  let  it  go  by  and  bestow  what  it  may, 
We  lie  there,  never  stirring. 
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ALS    ICH    AUF    DER    REISE    ZUFALLIG 

IT  chanced  that,  on  a  journey, 
My  Love's  relations  found  me  ; 
Father,  mother  and  sister. 

They  joyfully  clustered  round  me. 

About  my  health  they  questioned, 

Remarking,  in  cheery  tone, 
That  I  was  in  no  ways  altered, 

Save  only  paler  grown. 

The  male  and  female  cousins — 

I  asked  about  them  duly. 
And  the  little  dog  that  softly  barked 

And  loved  the  children  truly. 

Then  of  the  wedded  loved  one 

To  ask  I  straight  elected. 
With  friendly  nod  and  wink  they  spoke 

Of  what  was  soon  expected. 
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So  my  best  congratulations 
I  lisped,  and  lovingly  sent 

A  thousand  greetings  to  her, 
When  to  visit  her  they  went. 

Pipes  up  the  little  sister 
"  Our  little  dog,  you  know, 

Got  big  and  mad,  so  he  was  drowned 
In  the  Rhine  awhile  ago." 

The  child  is  like  her  sister. 
Her  laughter  is  the  same ; 

She  also  has  the  very  eyes 
Whence  all  my  anguish  came. 
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UND  ALS  ICH  EUCH  MEINE  SCHMERZEN 
GEKLAGT 

AND  when  of  my  sorrow  I  did  complain, 
You  yawned  and  answered  me  nothing  again  ; 
Yet  when  I  had  sung  it  in  verses  nine, 
You  praised  it  vastly  and  said  it  was  fine. 
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GABEN  MIR  RATH  UND  GUTE  LEHREN 

THEY  gave  me  counsel  and  good  advice, 
Were  overwhelmingly  kind  and  nice, 
Said  I  was  sure  to  be  recognised, 
Read  and  admired  and  patronised. 

But  with  all  their  influence  and  cherishing, 
Of  hunger  I  came  nigh  to  perishing. 
Had  not  a  fine  fellow  with  me  sided, 
And  for  me  valiantly  provided. 

It  had  been  a  question  of  sink  or  swim, 
I  shall  always  gratefully  think  of  him  ; 
I  wish  I  could  kiss  him  my  thanks  to  show, 
But — he  happens  to  be  myself,  you  know. 
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WHO? 

A  REPLY  I 

WHO  looks  at  me  complacent-eyed, 
Calls  me  his  dainty  little  bride, 
Then  knocks  my  hat  all  on  one  side  ? 

Who  enters  unexpectedly 

When  it  is  late  as  late  can  be, 

And  says  I  might  have  kept  some  tea  ? 

Who  when  I've  kept  his  dinner  hot. 
Says  with  a  martyr's  air,  "  Great  Scott ! 
I  told  you  I'd  be  out ! "  (he'd  not)  ? 

Who  says  abroad  he  won't  be  led, 
Talks  of  expense  and  shakes  his  head  ; 
Then  buys  a  racing  yacht  instead  ? 

'  See  Punch.     Vol.  cxix.,  page  220. 
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Who  doth  expect  his  little  pet 
To  watch  him  fish  in  weather  wet, 
And  trudge  behind  him  with  the  net  ? 

Who  slumbers  in  his  easy  chair, 
His  back  to  me  so  debonair, 
And  forces  on  my  notice  there 
The  fact  that  he  has  lost  his  hair  ? 

NO  one! 
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A    LEAF   FROM    A    DISTINGUISHED 
DIARY.  I 

(with  apologies) 

...  I  pride  myself,  always  with  reason,  on  the 
excellence  of  my  cookery.  I  know  it  is  good 
because  I  have  often  entertained  Europeans  to 
dinner  (I  think  I  mentioned  that  I  always  dine 
with  a  dagger  and  pistols  on  the  table  and  the 
executioner  on  all-fours  behind  my  chair),  and 
always  when  I  have  playfully  asked  my  guests 
if  they  like  what  is  set  before  them,  they  have 
very  hastily  answered  "  Yes."  Sometimes  they 
have  even  placed  portions  in  their  pockets  to 
carry  away  with  them  and  eat  in  private. 

Yes,  I  always  dine  armed,  and  I  invariably  wear 
a  thin  silk  dressing-gown,  and  sit  in  a  chair  that  is 
stuffed  with  horsehair,  to  remind  me  that  the  path 

'  The  reference  is  to  the  Autobiograph}'  of  the  Amir  of 
Afghanistan. 
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of  a  ruler  is  set  with  thorns.  One  officer  of  my 
household  is  deputed  every  morning  to  pull  out 
the  horse  -  hairs  a  trifle  so  that  they  project. 
Another  officer  puts  crumbs  in  my  bed  at  night 
or  reads  aloud  to  me,  I  forget  which. 

All  the  rooms  in  my  palace  are  beautifully  deco- 
rated and  furnished  with  mats,  birds,  flowers,  insects 
and  many  other  things.  My  bedroom  and  bath- 
room, strangely  enough,  I  never  use,  but  commonly 
sleep  on  the  billiard-table,  and  in  the  daytime  sit  in 
my  parlour,  which  is  arranged  in  the  English  fashion 
and  upholstered  with  a  filter  and  a  circulating 
library  and  a  cosy  corner,  where  I  sit  to  sign 
the  death-warrants,  and  where  I  rest  when  none 
of  my  wives  have  come  to  see  me.  When  any  of 
them  do  come  we  sit  in  a  draught  facing  each 
other  across  a  table  English  fashion. 

I  am  always  ready  for  a  journey  (or  a  flight  if 
necessary).  I  keep  a  loaf  and  some  hams  in  the 
waistcoat  pocket  of  my  riding-coat.  I  always  keep 
some  gold  pieces  in  my  cheek  (which  is  fairly  great) 
and  my  toothbrush  done  up  firmly  in  my  turban, 
where  it  has  been  for  years.  I  adopted  this  plan,  as 
I  found  it  was  sometimes  forgotten,  and  on  the 
whole  it  saves  me  a  lot  of  time  in  more  ways 
than  one.  I  also  follow  the  English  custom  ot 
having  the  three-card  trick  up  the  sleeve  of  my 
travelling  dressing-gown. 

Now  I  must  say  a  word  or  two  about  my  laws. 
These  are  copyright  and  my  own  invention.     I  am 
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particularly  strong  on  the  Slave  question,  and  have 
introduced  many  reforms.  If  a  master  kills  a  slave 
I  see  to  it  that  the  master  is  executed.  I  mean 
really  do  see  to  it— it  is  in  these  so-called  little 
things  that  the  great  ruler  shows  himself. 

If  a  slave  runs  away  and  is  never  seen  again  he 
is  at  once  given  his  liberty. 

I  must  impress  upon  you  once  for  all  that  I  am 
not  as  other  Asiatic  potentates.  While  they  in 
indolence  and  fatness  forget  the  care  of  those  en- 
trusted to  them,  I  continue  lean,  and  never  give  the 
welfare  of  my  subjects  a  moment's  peace.  Let  me 
tell  you  a  story  to  illustrate  this  :  Once  on  a  time 
there  lived  a  lady ;  and  the  lady  had  a  dog — oh, 
she  had  ;  and  the  lady  had  a  lover.  Now  the  lover 
went  warily,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  dog  lest  it  seize 
him  by  the  leg,  so  that  he  tripped  over  a  mosque, 
and  the  priest  said,  "  Why  do  you  not  look  where 
you  are  treading  with  those  feet  ?  "  and  the  young 
man  replied,  "  I  was  gazing  up  at  the  dog  of  my 
young  lady."     Fact !     That's  all. 

This  is  what  is  called  in  Europe  an  after-dinner 
anecdote.     If  you  don't  see  the  connection,  I  do. 


v.— PROSE    ESSAYS 
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THE  TRUE  CHARACTER  OF  SWIFT.  ^ 

IF  Swift  was  not  the  greatest  of  eighteenth  cen- 
tury English  writers,  he  was  at  least  the  most 
extraordinary.  The  literary  luminaries  of  his  time 
seem  pale  and  feeble  when  we  have  been  gazing  on 
that  fierce  red  light.  He  sits  apart  from  the  others, 
and  always  quite  alone  ;  this  deep  loneliness  is, 
indeed,  one  of  the  first  impressions  which  is  forced 
on  those  who  study  him.  And  how  difficult  it  is  to 
study  him  !  Fix  your  mind's  eye  on  him  never  so 
steadily,  he  changes  under  it  continually.  You 
see  a  disinterested  patriot,  an  unprincipled  turn- 
coat, a  tender  lover,  a  villain  black  as  ink,  a 
heartless  egotist,  a  charitable  soul,  a  reckless 
scoffer,  a  pillar  of  the  Church — all  in  a  few 
minutes. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  read  what  different 
writers  say  about  Swift  if  you  keep  one  eye  on 
the  subject  and  the  other  on  the  author.     Swift 

'  An  Early  Essay. 
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seems  in  these  last  years  to  have  been  regarded 
with  much  more  liking  than  in  the  first  half  of 
the  century.  This  is  easy  enough  to  be  under- 
stood. With  a  century  and  more  between  us  and 
them,  men's  faults  either  grow  delicately  faint,  or 
have  a  way  of  appearing  rather  more  picturesque 
than  their  good  qualities.  Under  the  handling  of 
Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  Swift  becomes  entirely  an 
eighteenth-century  vignette.  But,  though  nearly 
all  the  venom  is  abstracted  from  his  character,  and 
his  cruel  triumph  and  unearthly  raging  are  a  storm 
in  a  Dresden  china  tea-cup,  yet  the  little  picture 
is  a  true  and  clear  one  of  a  piece  of  Swift's  per- 
sonality. 

Now  Thackeray  cordially  detested  Swift  and  all 
his  works.  His  pessimism,  his  unmanliness,  (and 
there  certainly  was  something  in  the  Dean's  com- 
position which  could  be  called  by  that  name),  he 
(Thackeray)  peculiarly  loathes,  hating,  as  he  does, 
all  that  savours  of  meanness.  Also  the  great 
novelist,  whose  books  breathe  the  very  spirit  of 
good  -  humoured  toleration  for  society,  cannot 
endure  Swift's  tactless  behaviour  when  at  last 
moving  in  the  higher  spheres.  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  though,  that  Swift's  conduct  in  society 
was,  in  one  respect,  an  instance  of  strong-minded- 
ness, and  not  of  snobbishness.  A  feeble  man  might 
have  felt  the  same  triumph,  revenge,  and  desire  to 
trample  on  the  host  of  his  aristocratic  admirers,  but 
I  do  not  think  he  would  have  kept  his  aloofness  as 
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Swift  did.  He  might  have  indulged  his  revenge  for 
a  time,  but  he  could  not  have  ultimately  resisted 
the  temptation  to  become,  not  an  admired  prodigy, 
but  the  intimate  associate  of  the  great  people  who 
would  have  been  glad  enough  of  his  friendship. 
This  Swift  never  did.  He  could  surely  have  had 
many  friends  had  he  wished  it,  but  he  repulsed 
every  one,  and  continued  to  satiate  an  indignation 
which  was  eating  away  life,  soul,  and  intellect. 
This  strange  anger,  which  was  exhibited  to  no 
such  degree  in  any  other  human  being  either 
before  or  since,  has  something  altogether  weird 
and  inexplicable  about  it.  It  seems  to  have  been 
directed  entirely  at  everything  human  and  earthly, 
and  to  have  sought,  and  in  some  way  with  success, 
to  prove  it  all  to  be  either  petty,  absurd,  or  re- 
volting. 

I  think  that  part  of  Swift's  misery  arose  from  the 
fact  of  his  having  no  feeling  for  beauty.  Sufferings 
which  would  otherwise  be  almost  unendurable  are 
often  alleviated  by  a  spirit  of  determination  to  see 
the  beautiful,  the  picturesque,  in  them.  Swift  had, 
to  be  sure,  what  is  even  a  greater  blessing — a  sense 
of  humour ;  but  a  keen  wit,  shadowed  by  the  fear  of 
madness,  would  rather  be  a  curse. 

When  the  madness  finally  laid  hold  of  him  it  did 
not  really  change  him : — only  brought  out  his  violent 
characteristics  more  strongly.  The  loss  of  Stella 
was  his  ruin  ;  for  her  love,  her  trust,  her  admira- 
tion, were  the  only  drops  of  sweetness  poured  into 
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his  cup.  His  feeling  for  her  was  not  exactly  either 
ordinary  love,  or  friendship,  but  something  different 
from  either.  But  the  happiness  it  gave  him  perished 
when  he  married  Stella  ;  for  that  tender  delight 
was  not  made  for  an  ordinary  union  of  the  kind 
which  the  world  insisted  upon.  It  was  like  rub- 
bing a  rose  through  a  sieve — not  that  his  love  died, 
but  the  rare,  subtle  beauty  of  it  had  gone.  The 
waves  of  his  despair  were  rising  threateningly,  and 
Stella  vanished  in  the  night.  Then  Swift  went 
into  a  room,  whence  he  could  not  see  the  lights 
which  shone  from  the  church  where  Stella  lay,  and 
wrote  down  an  analysis  of  her  character,  than  which 
stony  little  eulogy  nothing  more  heartbreaking 
can  be  read,  for  it  strikes  a  note  of  dull  hopeless- 
ness deeper  than  any  outcry  could. 

Alas  for  the  man  who  saw  the  littleness,  the 
hollowness,  of  all  human  nature  rising  up  to 
mock  him ! 

It  is  as  if  Swift  looked  on  a  sight  and  drank  of  a 
cup  forbidden  to  men ;  but,  if  so,  he  paid  an  awful 
price  indeed  for  his  presumption. 
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"  HAMLET '*— THE    PLAY 

THE  wonder  of  "  Hamlet's  "  greatness  is  not  to 
be  explained  away  by  ordinary  definite 
epithets  of  admiration.  It  is  a  fine  play,  a  grand 
work  of  art,  a  superb  mass  of  reasoning.  But  by 
none  of  these  attributes  has  it  been  lifted  to  a 
position  beyond  the  dream  of  author's  avarice. 
As  a  mere  play  it  would  interest  us  perhaps  not 
much.  When  the  mind  glances  back  over  it,  it 
seems  bare  of  incident.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
there  are  not  murders  and  rumours  of  murder, 
rapier-spitting,  poison-drinking,  suicide,  closing 
with  the  lightning  deaths  of  all  the  principal 
characters,  who  lie  strewn  upon  the  floor  like 
playing-cards  tossed  from  a  game  of  fate.  Plenty 
of  things  occur,  but  it  is  not  what  happens  that 
moves  us  ;  the  tragedy  is  so  deeply  rooted  that 
events  are  but  as  passing  breaths  bending  its  bowed 
head.     Dramatic  interest,  as  such,  ceases  with  the 
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close  of  the  scene  wherein  Hamlet  communicates 
with  the  ghost.  That,  indeed,  is  the  most  splendid 
scene  imaginable,  written  with  the  real  tang  and 
rhythm  of  drama.  The  opening  of  the  first  act, 
(Shakespeare's  genius  is  very  obvious  in  his  mastery 
of  the  art  of  beginning),  brings,  from  its  perfect 
realisation,  a  whiff  of  cold  air  in  the  face,  as  if  from 
a  door  opened  suddenly  on  a  frosty  night.  We 
see  the  near  void  of  blue  darkness,  the  far-distant 
lights.  We  hear  the  crisp  tread  of  the  sentries, 
and  see  the  breath  of  their  short,  sharp,  shivering 
speeches  pass  through  their  lips  on  to  the  still  air. 
The  reality  is  only  intensified  by  the  coming  of 
the  ghost,  and  how  full  of  suggestion  is  the  mutter 
of  one  honest  soldier  to  another  concerning 
Hamlet :  "  This  spirit,  dumb  to  us,  will  speak  to 
him." 

As  to  the  third  appearance  of  the  spirit — that,  I 
mean,  which  takes  place  in  the  Queen's  closet — I 
am  probably  wrong,  but  I  cannot  help  feeling  it 
as  in  some  ways  the  least  convincing  moment  in 
the  play.  No  doubt  the  appearance  is  introduced 
by  way  of  insisting  on  Hamlet's  loneliness  of  soul,  or 
to  show  the  blindness  of  the  Queen's  heart  (she  has 
that  one-eyed  nature,  common  enough,  which  suffers 
from  inherent  inability  to  comprehend  its  own 
shortcomings  and  yields  but  elastically  to  con- 
viction). Or  the  Ghost  may  be  the  natural  sequence 
of  the  wild  tension  of  the  Prince's  nerves  and  his 
passionate  invocation  of  his   Father  to  his  mind's 
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eye.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  could  wish  the  spirit 
had  not  spoken,  that  it  had  but  hovered  at  gaze 
for  a  moment  and  then  vanished,  and  that  the 
scene  had  gone  on  its  way  without  intervention. 
Terrible  as  it  is,  the  weirdness  of  an  interlocutor 
visible  to  one  and  unseen  by  another  is  an  effect 
not  expensive  to  produce. 

"  Work  of  art "  is  hardly  a  word  to  describe  "  Ham- 
let "  by.  "  Work  of  nature  "  would  be  more  correct. 
A  man  simply  writes  himself  down  upon  paper — ^oh 
most  difficult  and  inimitable  act  !^and  the  result 
is  a  sword  piercing  beyond  heart  and  intellect  of 
him  who  reads  into  the  innermost  recesses  of  his 
intuitive  knowledge.  The  mere  fact  of  Shake- 
speare being  still  read  after  the  lapse  of  three 
hundred  years  is  nothing  at  all.  What  is  impor- 
tant is  that  the  question  to-day  stands  on  the  same 
narrow  plot  of  ground  where  Hamlet — or  Shake- 
speare— stood  ;  so  circumscribed  is  the  foot-hold, 
so  consistently  silent  is  the  questioned !  Maeter- 
linck, Fitzgerald,  Browning,  have  asked  much  the 
same  ;  have  received  a  like  reply. 
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HAMLET— THE    MAN 

Two  things  have  struck  me  in  re-reading  this 
play — the  two  things  are  really  one,  perhaps  :  the 
complete  and  awful  separation,  the  unbridged  gulf 
between  Hamlet  and  all  his  fellow-actors,  and  the 
unspeakable  pathos  of  his  love.  The  pathos  is  any- 
thing but  aggressive,  but  it  is  there,  and  hitherto  it 
had  almost  escaped  me. 

It  seems  that,  until  the  isolation  and  breaking 
down  of  barriers  occurred,  Hamlet's  nature  is 
clearly  shown  to  have  been  a  very  normal  one, 
save  for  one  point,  his  reserve.  His  first  word  is 
an  aside.  He  speaks  to  himself,  none  else  can 
understand  him,  and  in  his  first  line  is  the  keynote 
of  his  behaviour.  But  for  this  note  of  character, 
there  has  not  been  much  to  mark  him  out  as 
different  from  others.  He  has  had  his  friends,  his 
boon  companions.  We  see  that  in  his  ominous 
greeting  to  Horatio — "  will  teach  you  to  drink  deep 
ere  you  depart."     He  has  done  battle  with  Fortin- 
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bras — little  thinking  with  what  curious  and  de- 
tached feelings  he  would  next  behold  the  array  of 
war.  He  had  worshipped  his  father.  He  had 
been  in  love. 

Then  on  the  instant  all  was  changed.  The 
kindly  veil  fell  from  before  his  eyes  ;  he  saw  the 
hopelessness  of  life,  he  felt  the  hatefulness  of  love. 
A  new  and  hellish  light  broke  in  upon  him, 
illuminating  things  near  and  far  with  its  dreadful 
glare.  And  the  whole  force  of  the  tragedy  is  this  : 
let  any  of  us  but  once  see  straight  down  into  the 
heartlessness  of  all  things  and  he  will  become  even 
as  Hamlet.  In  the  fear  lest  they  see  as  he  saw 
lies  the  fascination  of  the  play  for  men  now  and 
men  hereafter.  They  read,  and  their  eyes  widen  ; 
then  they  close  their  eyes  and  turn  in  haste 
away. 

The  love  tragedy  is  not  subordinate  to  the  soul 
tragedy,  but  of  equal  strength  to  it.  It  was  the 
bitterest  and  sweetest  thing  left  to  the  lover.  We 
might  suppose  that  it  could  lift  him  out  of  his 
misery  ;  it  only  thrust  him  further  in.  As  Hamlet 
saw  all  things  made  new,  Ophelia  was  changed  to 
him  with  the  rest.  Seeing  her  and  himself  and  all 
men  with  such  eyes,  no  wonder  that  he  motions 
her  away  as  if  the  plague  had  touched  him.  He 
knew  that,  marriage  or  no  marriage,  she  was  lost  to 
him  for  ever,  and  that  he  was  compelled  to  be 
alone,  were  he  even  in  her  arms.  That  she  had  a 
soft,  small  character  which  could  not  understand 
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him,  and  would  have  unequivocally  condemned  his 
conduct,  did  not  in  itself  affect  his  decision.  Men, 
even  Hamlets,  do  not  love  women  for  broadness  of 
intellect  or  unerring  judgment.  She  was  a  creature 
of  another  planet.  But  while  union  was  impossible, 
love,  alas  !  was  not,  and  the  spectacle  of  that  love 
fighting  to  the  death  with  the  forces  that  know  not 
love,  and  asserting  itself  at  the  end  over  the 
grave  of  Ophelia,  is  of  a  sublimity  which  has  no 
parallel. 

The  woman  herself  is  more  or  less  of  an  enigma. 
She  resembles   Hamlet  in  one  way.     She  is  com- 
pletely reserved,  and  resolved  not  to  betray  herself 
Where  in  the  wild  songs  of  her  madness  does  she 
mention  him  ?     But  love  had  stolen  her  wits  for  all 
that.     What  can  ever  be  more  pitiful  than  the  last 
meeting  of  the  lovers,  the  courage  of  their  small 
interchange  of  careless,  casual  merriment  ?    Where 
is  the  parting  of  whispers  and  moonlight  ?     This 
was  their  last  meeting — tJiis  !     Then  comes  that 
scene,  the  culmination  of  Hamlet's  estrangement 
from  his  kind,  when  Laertes,  the  lawful  authorised 
griever,  commanding  all  sympathy,  is  dissolved  in 
tears  over  the  dead  girl  and  suddenly  sees  facing 
him  the  lonely  madman.     All  present  are  deeply 
shocked.     Her  father's  murderer,  her  murderer — 
the   indecency  is    beyond  words  and   could   only 
accompany  suicide.    And  then  the  passionate  voice 
cries  out.     Laertes  in  his  tearful  speech  had  time 
to  paint   Olympus   blue   with   other    refinements. 
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Hamlet,  for  the  first  time  in  the  play,  bursts  forth 
without  metaphor,  without  covering,  his  reserve 
utterly  gone, 

"  /  loved  Ophelia.      Forty  thousand  brothers  .  .  ." 

A  few  words,  and  his  voice  dies  away.     He  is 

ranting ;  they  see  it,  he  feels  it.     Sarcastically  he 

bows    to    the    Queen's   verdict . — "  This   is   mere 

madness." 

I  have  not  time  to  dwell  on  Hamlet's  sense  of 
humour,  a  fact  that  in  some  inexplicable  manner 
seems  to  escape  many  people,  who  vaguely  regard 
him  as  a  serious  and  slightly  cynical  soliloquist. 
That  is  why  he  is  for  ever  modern.  What  other 
hero  of  tragedy  could  afford  to  call  himself  a  con- 
summate ass?  But  with  Hamlet  it  is  different. 
The  man  who  laughs  at  himself  will  never  be 
laughed  at. 
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MACBETH 

BY  far  the  most  deeply-marked  characteristic 
of  Shakespeare  is  the  aggressive  and  un- 
deniable blood-relationship  existing  between  his 
world  of  creatures  and  our  own.  Good,  bad,  or 
indifferent,  they  claim  affinity  with  us,  and  if,  hat 
in  hand,  we  have  to  humbly  dog  the  steps  of  some 
great  and  far-off  kinsman,  with  whom,  we  can  pre- 
tend but  little  in  common,  we  are  conscious  the 
while  of  some  low  fellow  lurching  after  us,  leering, 
blaspheming,  shouting  to  us  to  stop,  and  loudly 
proclaiming  his  disreputable  cousinship.  When 
both  the  high  and  low  ingredients  are  melted  and 
infused  into  a  single  personality,  the  fascination, 
the  sense  of  property  in  the  man  or  woman  whose 
actions  we  study,  increases.  We  are  fearfully  and 
irresistibly  drawn  to  watch  the  spectacle  of  their 
temptations,  their  deeds,  their  fate,  and  in  some 
strange  way  to  share  in  all  these,  as  if  visiting 
stealthily  the  scene  of  some  crime  committed  by 
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us  ages  ago  and  half  forgotten.  In  fact,  our 
attitude  throughout  the  play  is  somewhat  that  of 
the  sleep-walker  who  can  only  remember  that  hell 
was  murky. 

The  tragedy  of  Macbeth  and  the  wife  of  Mac- 
beth affects  one  in  a  directly  opposite  way  to  the 
tragedy  of  "  Hamlet."  One  tells  its  tale  to  youth  ; 
the  other  to  maturity.  "  Hamlet "  is  based  on  that 
questioning  of  all  divine  law  which  brings  with  it 
the  consequent  dwarfing  and  disregard  of  human 
laws.  The  central  idea  of  "  Macbeth"  is  law  itself — 
law  unquestioned,  violated,  triumphant.  The  law 
whose  positive  supremacy  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  quickly- moving  tragedy.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
the  law  does  not  amply  vindicate  itself  in  "Hamlet," 
but  it  is  less  obviously  apparent,  shifts  under  our 
eyes,  and  is  crowded  out  by  other  ideas.  "Macbeth" 
shows  it  to  us  as  a  fixed  and  lurid  star  burning  in 
a  sky  from  which  have  vanished  all  wandering 
clouds  of  speculation.  Gone  is  every  shred  of 
doubt  and  hesitation  which  might  have  hindered 
the  steady  march  of  the  inexorable  plot.  It  is  as 
if  the  writer  had  changed  not  only  his  manner  but 
his  mind  and  soul  to  amaze  us  by  the  complete- 
ness of  adjustment  to  an  entirely  different  scheme 
of  thought. 

Such  an  attitude  is,  of  course,  the  only  attitude 
for  such  a  motif.  In  essays,  in  poems,  in  satire, 
in  comedy  we  can  let  our  scepticism  have  free 
play  ;  but  step  within  the  circle  of  crime  and  we 
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require  heaven  and  hell.  We  drop  our  theories  as 
a  startled  dandy  his  eye-glass.  In  "Hamlet"  the 
sinner  asks  why  he  should  have  been  made  to  sin 
so  easily.  In  "Macbeth"  he  asks  nothing,  knows 
only  that  sin  is  forbidden,  and  having  sinned 
expects  damnation. 

I  said  "  Macbeth  "  appealed  to  what  was  young 
in  us — that  is,  to  the  earliest  instinct  of  romance, 
which  dies  mostly  at  the  approach  of  education. 
Not  love,  but  veneration,  belief  in  spell  or  magic, 
and,  stronger  than  these,  the  passion  for  complete 
escape  from  the  commonplace,  everyday  life,  with 
its  prohibitions  and  comforts,  dreadful  to  one  who 
sickens  feverishly  for  the  ease  of  a  robber's  cavern. 
Those  things  we  panted  for — the  glow  of  unearthly 
fires,  the  midnight  stir,  the  "  facing  of  fearful  odds," 
the  traffic  with  what  is  forbidden,  the  wild,  secret 
glamour  of  crag  or  castle,  lonely  against  a  sunset 
sky — they  are  all  here,  drawn  into  the  smoke  of 
the  cauldron. 

The  characterisation  in  "  Macbeth  "  is  as  delicate 
and  perfect  as  if  the  throbbing  drama  were  not 
capable  of  infusing  life  into  almost  any  lay  figure. 
To  be  sure,  the  hasty  and  popular  view  of  the 
two  chief  actors  is  not  particularly  subtle.  Lady 
Macbeth  all  black,  no  relief ;  Macbeth  black  too, 
but  with  leanings  towards  a  better  state,  constantly 
hampered  by  an  unfortunate  match.  It  is  the 
same  old  story — the  woman  gives  unto  him  and 
he   eats  (he   always   does  !\      The   truth    is   that 
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husband  and  wife  were  splendidly  matched  for 
carrying  out  the  undertaking  they  purposed,  and 
we  are  made  to  feel  that  they  ought  never  to  have 
failed  but  for  the  Furies  that  lie  in  wait  for  sinners 
— those  dreadful,  unforeseen  chances  at  whose 
pitilessness  we  shudder,  be  the  crime  what  it  may. 

Of  the  two,  man  and  woman  in  so  far  as  they 
compel  (indeed,  they  do  compel)  admiration,  we 
cannot  but  admire  the  woman's  courage  most. 
She  fears  neither  devil  nor  man  ;  she  behaves  with 
coolness  in  the  direst  extremity,  and  yet  the  awful- 
ness  of  the  strain  is  clearly  manifest  in  her.  But 
she  has  on  her  side  the  most  powerful  ally  against 
terror — a  total  lack  of  imagination.  Macbeth,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  most  fearfully  imaginative,  with 
nerves  sensitive  to  rawness,  and  set  quivering  by 
every  passing  suggestion. 

Shakespeare  is  fond  of  making  his  principal 
characters  differ  from  those  around  them,  not 
only  in  suffering  more,  but  in  being  cursed  with 
far  greater  capacity  for  suffering.  Before  even  he 
had  done  the  deed,  Macbeth  knew  the  horrible 
taste  of  remorse  ;  but  time  was  long  ere  to  the 
woman  came  the  knocking  at  the  gate  and  the 
vision  of  what  bed  she  must  lie  down  upon. 

As  for  Hamlet,  the  veil  between  seen  and 
unseen  is  partially  rent  for  Macbeth.  The  first 
faint  instance  of  this  is  given  in  his  opening 
words,  "  So  foul  and  fair  a  day,"  which  suggests 
some  dark,  subterranean  connection  between  his 
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soul  and  the  desert  place  where  the  witches  meet. 
In  such  telling  touches  the  play  abounds.  Duncan, 
surrounded  by  his  officers,  asks  who  is  the  bloody 
man  approaching  him.  Banquo,  bowing  his  leave 
of  the  new  king,  promises  that  he  will  not  fail  to 
attend  the  banquet.  Not  a  word  of  Lady  Mac- 
beth's  sleep-disjointed  mutterings  but  is  like  a 
sudden  torch  flaring  where  hell  is  darkest.  "  Give 
me  your  hand,"  she  murmurs — how  dreadful,  how 
pitiful  the  significance  of  that  little  sentence  ! 

One  word  as  to  the  motive  of  the  murder. 
Ambition  is  set  forth  in  "  Macbeth  "  as  jealousy  in 
"Othello"  or  disillusionment  in  "Hamlet" — that 
is  as  a  man  might  describe  his  own  disease.  Such 
ambition  is  not  a  very  common  complaint.  Greed 
is  often  mistaken  for  it,  and  Banquo's  ambition 
smacks  of  greed.  But  the  genuine  passion  cannot 
be  mistaken ;  it  is  the  most  awful,  the  most 
imperative  desire  which  can  afflict  man  ;  more 
maddening  than  love,  for  that  may  be  lost  in 
ambition,  but  who  can  forget  ambition  in  love  ? 
A  longing  never  relinquishing,  never  abating — 
such  was  the  ambition  of  the  usurpers.  They 
bartered  not  for  the  sleek  advantages  of  success 
but  for  the  sovereign  sway,  the  narrow  golden 
round,  not  knowing  that  those  born  to  this  hunger, 
toil  and  win  as  they  may,  shall  die  hungry  still, 
not  heeding  that  the  ghostly  food  of  this  desire  is 
bought  only  at  starvation  price. 
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THE   FOOL   IN   "LEAR" 

"  Sonne  Mond  und  Sterne  laclien 
Und  ich  lache  mit  .  .  .  und  sterbe." 

WHEN  we  set  out  to  appreciate  the  writings 
of  the  great,  there  are  two  ways  of  achiev- 
ing our  object.  One  is  simply  to  open  our  ears 
and  drink  in  witchery,  letting  it  oversteal  our  mind 
purposely  left  barren  of  all  outside  influence, 
almost  foolish,  sunk  in  glorious  worship  for  the 
time  being  ;  the  other  is  to  arise  and  clutch  at  the 
meaning  with  sharpened  wits,  alert  in  observation, 
suggestion,  hypothesis.  This  last  method,  con- 
trary to  expectation,  will  often  fall  short  of  a 
proper  understanding,  and  I  could  almost  say 
that  the  greater  the  matter  the  more  probable  the 
failure.  We  may  pull  a  flower  apart  and  examine 
the  bits  minutely,  but  the  something  that  moved 
us  to  stoop  and  pick  it  from  the  grass  is  not 
visible  through  the  microscope.      And  (which    is 
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also  true  of  dissected  poetry)  the  flower  never 
looks  the  same  again. 

There  are  some  enchanted  lands  where  the  way- 
farer must  be  simple  lest  he  err.  Enchantment 
broods  over  the  later  scenes  of  King  Lear — the 
lovely  scenes  heralding  the  end.  They  call  for 
absolute  silence — such  silence  as  we  give  to  the 
prison-scene  in  "  Faust,"  for  instance.  The  atmo- 
sphere of  poetry  is  here,  the  remoteness  from  our 
eyes ;  the  awful  nearness  to  our  heart.  It  is 
horror  reflected  from  a  mirror,  passion  seen 
through  deep  waters.  Lear  becomes  a  dream- 
like figure,  wandering  crowned  with  flowers  in  the 
pale  sunlight.  The  storm  is  over.  We  have 
passed  from  shrieking  to  dumbness.  With  the 
storm  has  vanished — the  Fool. 

His  disappearance  is  entirely  in  character  with 
the  change  and  calm  relieving  the  overstrained 
mind  of  him  who  has  been  all  night  in  the 
dreadful  wilderness.  In  the  first  part  of  the  story 
we  are  hurtled,  tossed,  battered  by  emotion,  terror, 
and  wonderment ;  where,  indeed,  we  must  think, 
we  are  forced  to  think,  to  crack  our  brains  even, 
that  so  we  may  be  left  exhausted,  breathless,  and 
subdued,  to  watch  the  passing  of  Lear  and 
Cordelia. 

Think !  After  such  a  night  dare  we  ever 
think  again  ?  It  will,  at  least,  be  thought  with 
a  difference.  The  shadow  of  a  great  fear  falls 
on    us   again.     We   grope   through   the   darkness 
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made  blacker  by  the  insulting  lightning,  the 
reviling  thunder  ;  we  trip  over  briars,  slide  on  the 
treacherous  mud,  clasp  our  raw,  chilled  hands 
together,  while  inarticulate  words  froth  in  our 
brain.  And  who  is  it  who  voices  for  us  our  wild 
thought,  whose  harsh  cry  is  uttering  what  we  have 
long  known  ?  The  Fool.  Who,  with  the  smile  of 
a  host,  is  bidding  us  welcome  to  the  outcast 
gathering  ?  Who,  leader  of  this  dance  of  death, 
is  inviting  us  with  laugh  and  gesture  to  foot  it  with 
despair?     The  Fool,  and  again  the  Fool. 

Ah !  to  his  darkling  world  have  we  come  at 
last !  Here  is  his  home.  Here  his  bauble  is  the 
only  compass,  his  reasoning  the  only  reasoning, 
his  motley  the  only  wear.  For  years  he  has  borne 
with  our  cloudy  wits  ;  to-night  at  last  he  sees 
them  brighten.  For  years  his  song-fragments  have 
fallen  echoless  on  deaf  ears.  To-night  the  tune  is 
played  by  a  frenzied  orchestra,  caught  up  on  all 
sides  in  a  deafening  chorus.  For  years  he  has 
thrown  us  crumbs  of  his  knowledge.  To-night  the 
banquet  of  truth  is  ours.  And  he  laughs  while 
the  tears  run  down  his  cheeks  for  our  pretty 
ignorance  that  is  gone.  Then  we  clap  him  on  the 
back,  for  we  know  now  that  there  is  nothing  to  be 
sad  about  in  all  the  world.  Nothing — nothing. 
The  Fool  is  leader,  the  Fool  is  right — follow  the 
Fool! 

The  very  apotheosis  of  folly  !  So  Lear  clings  to 
his  philosopher,  so  Gloucester  chooses  Tom  o'  Bed- 
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lam  for  guide.  ..."  Ah !  in  what  furnace  was  thy 
brain,"  who  couldst  create  such  upheaval  and 
depict  it  with  such  contempt  of  rule  ! 

King  and  Jester  mark  (for  me)  the  most 
wonderful  contrast  ever  delineated.  The  contrast 
has  been  latent  throughout  the  tragedy,  but  it  is 
not  till  we  see  the  two — monarch  and  slave — both 
alike,  homeless,  friendless,  crazy,  and  at  the  mercy 
of  the  storm-gusts,  that  the  comparison  is  driven 
sharply  home. 

While  they  crouch  side  by  side,  the  rain  beating 
on  their  shoulders,  the  lightning  flaring  on  their 
haggard  faces,  let  us  consider  King  and  Fool, 
Which  now  is  the  wise  man  ?  Surely  not  he  who, 
asking  too  much,  received  nothing,  but  rather  he 
whom  no  niggardliness  could  surprise.  Doomed 
from  the  outset  to  disappointment  is  the  nature, 
which  in  its  audacity  demands  the  good  with  a 
passion  not  to  be  understood  by  the  tamely  satis- 
fied, the  easily  contented  ones  of  the  earth.  The 
nature  which  feels  its  bowels  yearn  for  happiness, 
and  while  it  lives  will  not  cease  to  cry  aloud  for 
happiness,  not  only  from  selfishness  but  because — 
God  help  it — there  is  that  in  it  which  cannot  under- 
stand why  it  should  lack.  So  King  Lear  ever  goes 
a-begging.  His  children  hate  him  ?  It  cannot  be. 
He  is  to  be  dragged  to  prison  ?  The  joy  which 
somewhere  waits  for  him,  striving  to  reach  him, 
will  be  there  for  sure,  will  pass  to  him  between  the 
bars  of  his  cage.     It  is  impossible  that  Cordelia  is 
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dead.  Is  it  so  indeed  ?  Then  is  everything  to  be 
denied  him.  Oh  most  strange  refusal !  Oh  unac- 
countable mistake  !     And  so  he  dies. 

The  Fool  has  no  death-bed.  Unremarked  he 
slips  away,  whose  life  and  death  matter  to  no  one 
and  least  of  all  to  himself  So  he  would  have  us 
believe — so  it  might  be.  But  I  have  a  feeling  it 
was  own  brother  to  King  Lear  who  sat  beside  him 
in  the  hovel.  Once  very  like  him  in  longing,  in 
capacity,  in  desire  ;  now  far  apart,  infinitely  wise, 
infinitely  careless.  He  shows  that  he  has  lost  the 
art  of  weeping.  Again  and  again  the  Fool  opens 
his  mouth  as  if  to  utter  comfort,  and  it  is  only  a 
jest  he  can  bring  forth.  Yet  again  he  would  weep 
with  his  master,  but  twist  his  face  as  he  may,  the 
smile  is  there,  and  the  tears  will  not  come.  So 
smiling  still  he  leaves  the  stage;  but  once  heard  he 
cannot  be  forgotten  ;  and  from  the  further  end  of 
our  dark  soul-alleys  we  catch  now  and  again  the 
faint  echo  of  his  laughter,  and  shudder  lest,  some 
day,  when  the  candle  is  out,  and  we  are  left 
darkling,  the  jest  may  strike  us  as  it  struck  the 
Fool. 
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lAGO 

IF,  as  says  the  general  voice,  all  men  are  alike 
once  they  have  fallen  in  love,  Shakespeare  at 
least  proves  the  rule,  with  some  notable  exceptions. 
Almost  after  observing  them  one  might  go  so  far 
as  to  think  that  man  shows  endless  diversity  in  the 
manner  he  sickens  for  the  disease  and  will  bear 
himself  in  the  hackneyed  situation  with  complete 
individuality.  We  find  in  the  plays  every  kind  of 
love-making  and  every  shape  of  love — differently 
intense  and  differently  trivial.  In  the  palace  built 
of  the  great  imagination  the  wanderer  may  dis- 
cern every  tone  of  passion  in  the  voices  of  the 
inhabiting  throng,  and  variety  is  in  their  very 
sighs.  He  will  see  the  charming  self-willed 
embraces  of  Orlando  and  Rosalind,  he  will  hear 
the  hurried  breathing  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  he  will 
mark  where  hangs  the  withered  garland  of  Ophelia, 
and  Florizel  and  Perdita  will  bring  to  him  the 
aching  sense  of  a  lost  spring. 

In  a  gallery  of  love-stories  Othello  seems  at  first 
sight  to  have  no  place.     The  fearful  presence  of 
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lago  is  enough  to  burn  away  the  sentiment  of 
romance  and  invest  the  story  with  the  Hving  terror 
of  fact.  Imagine  "A  Lamentable  History  of  the 
Loves  of  Othello  and  Desdemona "  adorned  with 
weeping  Cupids  and  flourished  tail-pieces.  There 
can  be  no  room  for  lago  in  a  tale  of  hearts 
and  darts,  be  it  never  so  lamentable.  There  is 
barely  room  for  him  in  imagination.  And  yet 
though  lago  is  unheard  of,  he  is  conceivable ;  though 
unknown,  he  is  familiar. 

Of  Shakespeare's  characters  he  is  at  once  the 
most  living  and  the  most  symbolic.  Visible 
almost  throughout  the  play  as  a  man,  at  the  end 
the  man  disappears  and  suddenly  in  his  place 
the  idea  becomes  predominant.  And  yet  he  is 
flesh  and  blood,  steeped  in  intelligence,  and  made 
one  of  ourselves  by  some  very  ordinary  human 
weaknesses,  which  are  found  in  his  flesh.  He, 
for  instance,  who  knows  others  so  profoundly, 
knows  himself  very  little.  Even  in  his  soliloquies, 
where  we  might  expect  to  learn  much,  we  are 
disappointed  of  enlightenment.  Unlike  the  rest, 
this  player  can  "  keep  counsel,"  and  what  was 
secret  before  is  secret  still.  Hidden  even  from 
lago  is  the  vision  of  his  true  self.  And  this  is 
deeply  right ;  for  who  can  claim  knowledge  of  his 
own  inner  aspect  ?  We  see  lago  making  one 
or  two  efforts  to  scrutinise  himself  in  this  way, 
and  then  giving  it  up  as  outside  the  province 
of  even  his  genius — and  well  he  may,  for  never 
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yet  has  man  met  his  own  soul,  nor  seen  its 
features,  nor  looked  into  its  eyes,  and  it  is  for  man 
to  pray  that  such  a  thing  may  befall  him  never. 

But  the  master-villain  has  a  chill  blowing  about 
his  humanity.  His  cloven  feet  seem  not  always 
quite  to  touch  the  ground.  However  much  mixed 
up  he  may  be  in  plot  or  broil,  there  is  a  certain 
cold  aloofness  perceptible  in  all  he  does,  and 
his  steely  personality  reflects  every  light  thrown 
upon  him  back  on  to  the  seer's  eyes.  He  is  not 
moved  to  act  as  he  does  by  the  whisper  of  desire 
or  jealousy  or  hatred.     He  is  as  motionless  as  fate. 

Do  we  affirm  the  impossibility  of  such  an 
existence  ?  Let  us  then  consider  a  moment. 
When  Shakespeare  called  his  creation  "  More 
fell  than  anguish,  hunger,  or  the  sea,"  he  used 
words  too  large  for  any  human  piece  of  villainy. 
His  eyes  went  past  I  ago  and  were  fixed  on 
something  else,  of  which  the  man,  sinister  and 
devilish  as  he  was,  stood  forth  but  as  a  faint 
embodiment.  And  Shakespeare  points  shudder- 
ing at  the  thing,  and  at  the  work  it  has 
wrought.  And  the  shudder  is  not  for  the  flown 
existence  or  the  trickling  blood.  No,  it  is  the 
dire  suspicion,  the  cruel  disbelief,  the  foul  word, 
the  blindness,  the  hasty  blow  that  make  so  tragic 
the  bed  of  death.  It  is  the  dead  weight  of 
perished  hours  that  lies  so  heavily  upon  it,  and  the 
unborn,  perfect  moments  that  load  it  up. 

Look  at  thy  work  !     The  writer  knew  to  whom 
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he  spoke.  We  who  read  can  only  guess  what 
the  dread  symbol  stood  for.  We  know  a  little 
of  Shakespeare's  own  life,  and  what  we  know 
leads  us  to  marvel  greatly.  We  know  he  loved 
a  false  woman — worse  than  false.  How  then 
could  he  have  known  how  to  paint  the  dim 
fragrance  of  Desdemona's  unrobing,  the  soft 
snatches  of  her  talk,  the  lovely  iciness  of  her 
purity,  her  twilight  song  ?  How  could  he  trace  it 
all  so  well  with  delicate  words  and  touches  more 
gentle  than  a  lover's  ?  Oh,  by  such  skill  could  the 
merchant  whose  ships  had  all  gone  down  behold  in  a 
dream  their  white  sails  coming  to  him  across  the  sea. 

In  the  palace  I  spoke  of  there  is  young,  glorious 
passion,  there  are  pure  women.  The  air  is  full 
of  the  sound  of  lovers.  "  I  cannot  sum  up  sum 
of  half  my  wealth " — "  Hang  there  like  fruit, 
my  soul,  till  the  tree  die ! "  Truly  men  write 
well  by  the  candle  of  the  unattainable  ;  and  the 
faricy  begot  in  desolate  places  and  nourished  on 
wormwood  has  many  a  child  warmly  housed  and 
faring  sumptuously  every  day. 

The  single-mindedness  of  the  man  Othello,  his 
forward-gazing,  concentrated  nature  draws  our 
eyes  as  more  volatile  heroes  could  never  do. 
Unlike  those  who  are  for  ever  spilling  and  scattering 
emotion  and  whose  soul,  coming  to  a  great  issue, 
will  spread  itself  out  into  a  thousand  water- 
courses, the  torrent  of  Othello's  soul,  thundering, 
irresistible,   has   but   the    one    outlet   for   all    its 
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gathered  volume.  And  how  fine  he  is  in  his 
early  hours  of  repression  !  How  many  impassioned 
declarations  of  fiction  are  worth  the  cool  state- 
ment Othello  makes  of  his  love  in  the  council- 
chamber.  Within  the  ring  of  critical  or  unfriendly 
eyes  he  stands  bare-headed,  while  the  strong  words 
come  slow  and  steady,  falling  short  everywhere 
of  passion,  calm,  direct,  unpoetical.  "  This  to 
hear  would  Desdemona  seriously  incline  ;  "  "  upon 
this  hint  I  spake  !  "  One  is  fit  to  blush  at  his 
calm  blundering,  at  his  heavy  designation  of 
impalpabilities.  "  Good  Lord  ! "  say  those  who 
cannot  see  the  fire  licking  at  the  icy  crust  above 
it,  "is  this  a  way  to  speak  of  the  heavenly 
maiden  he  has  newly  won?  Is  there  not  a  single 
lover's  chord  in  all  this  double  bass  ?  "  And  there, 
on  the  same  low  note  where  it  began,  the  rough 
harmony  ends,  guiltless  of  climax  ;  and,  while 
more  gaily  bedizened  lovers  may  whistle  in  vain 
for  our  tears,  this  fellow  has  drawn  them  by  sheer 
lack  of  witchcraft. 

Something  of  the  great  simplicity  of  the  man 
is  also  to  be  found  in  the  plot.  Imagine  the 
play  written  by  a  modern  or  less  cunning 
hand.  We  should  then  have  had  this  simplicity 
marred  by  the  love  of  I  ago  for  Desdemona 
or  by,  say,  platonic  affection  between  Desdemona 
and  Cassio,  and  so  the  whole  story  would  be 
sicklied  with  a  commonplace  hue.  This  would 
especially  occur  were  any  alteration  made  in  the 
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attitude  of  lago.  The  height  where  he  sits 
mah'gnant  is  the  true  place  for  him.  The  taller  the 
pedestal  the  further  falls  the  conquering  shadow. 

Forget  his  human  dress,  look  upon  him  as  an 
abstraction,  and  you  shall  soon  recognise  him 
as  he  is.  Does  not  Heine  tell  us  that  he  met 
the  Devil,  and  saw  in  him  an  old  acquaintance  ? 

In  Othello's  love-story — and  the  pity  of  it — 
is  the  pattern  of  many  others.  It  may  indeed 
be  more  vast,  more  striking,  more  complete,  but 
in  all  such  things  there  is  a  high-water  mark, 
and  whether  those  who  have  been  tossed  up 
to  it  end  there  with  a  cut  throat  or  fall  back 
unscathed,  matters  not.  The  point  is  to  have 
been  thus  far — to  where  stands  the  great  shadow 
after  whose  likeness  Shakespeare  conceived  the 
blighting  image  of  lago, — the  shadow  that  is 
to  make  the  passion  of  man  of  none  effect  and 
the  love  of  woman  as  though  it  had  not  been. 
Thither  came  Tristram  and  Isolde,  came  Hamlet 
and  Ophelia,  came  Othello  and  Desdemona. 
Othello  had  told  his  simple  story  in  vain.  It 
moved  the  hearts  of  men — the  shadow  that  lies 
in  wait  has  no  heart.  It  has  taken  up  its  abode 
on  earth  for  ever.  And  because  in  the  world 
to  come  there  is  neither  marrying  nor  giving  in 
marriage,  Heaven  washes  its  hands  of  responsibility. 
So  the  shadow  has  a  free  hand  ;  its  victims  are 
sheep,  appointed  to  be  slain  ;  and  there  is  none  to 
call  its  power  to  account, 
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SOME   ASPECTS   OF   HUNTING 

WHENEVER  I  can  make  up  my  mind  to 
face  a  hunting  novel,  or  whenever  I  read  a 
hunting  article  in  a  magazine,  I  am  struck  afresh 
by  the  unvarying  mannerism  with  which  it  is  the 
custom  to  treat  the  greatest  and  most  varied  of  sports. 

It  would  appear  that  the  writer  of  hunting 
"  shop "  must,  before  all  things,  conduct  himself 
breezily  ;  breeziness  is  the  keynote  of  his  style, 
which  is  full  flavoured  as  the  smell  of  a  fox  and  as 
easily  recognised.  In  every  line  you  hear  the 
crack  of  the  whip  ;  you  know  from  past  expe- 
rience when  to  expect  old  Trumpeter's  unfailing 
whimper,  and  when  you  will  have  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  Reynard  craftily  stealing  away  by  the 
hedge-side.  The  writer  holloas  and  wo-whoops 
and  slaps  his  boot  and  perspires,  until  you  are 
constrained  to  think  that  one  engaged  in  this  form 
of  literary  effort  must  be  a  very  noisy  fellow  to 
live  with. 

The  source  of  all  the  trouble  taken  is  the  mis- 
taken notion  that  hunting  is  one  endless  show  of 
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jollity  ;  whereas  there  are  occasions  when  it  is,  on 
the  contrary,  a  serious,  not  to  say  a  gloomy,  busi- 
ness, to  depict  which  we  require  a  Doleful  rather 
than  a  Jorrocks.  Let  him  deny  it  who  has  cowered 
on  a  hill-top  in  a  storm  of  sleet,  the  reins  slipping 
through  his  numbed  fingers.  Let  him  pooh-pooh 
it  who,  early  in  a  run,  has  passed  a  broken-hearted 
rider  taking  home  a  lamed  horse.  Look  at  your 
fallen  comrade's  face  as  he  squeezes  to  one  side  of 
the  narrow  lane  to  let  you  pass.  He  has  spoken 
erst-while,  but  now  he  is  speechless.  He  regards 
you  silently  as  you  hurry  by  insolently  elate  on 
four  sound  legs,  and  you  fear  that,  once  he  has 
passed  the  corner,  he  will  no  longer  restrain  his  tears. 

I  need  only  recite  one  other  sorrowful  instance  : 
that  of  the  rider  who  has  inadvertently  kicked  a 
hound,  and  on  whom  the  master,  turning  sharply 
in  his  saddle,  fixes  his  eye  and  blares  his  just  rage. 
That  same  master  has  possibly  just  stigmatised 
that  same  hound  as  the  most  worthless  in  the 
pack  ;  no  matter,  it  is  now  the  apple  of  his  eye, 
and  he  shouts  so  loud  that  all  the  field  can  hear — - 
even  the  stragglers. 

Then  there  is  less  cheery  talk — save  of  the  above 
description — in  the  hunting  field  than  is  generally 
imagined,  and  conversation  is  at  a  low  ebb  for  the 
chief  of  the  time.  Let  us  then  boldly  concede 
this  seeming  dreary  truth,  which  at  least  leaves 
some  time  for  reflection  and  much  for  observation. 
And    these  are  to  be  especially  prized  from  the 
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recorder's  point  of  view,  for  if  he  can  but  distinctly 
remember  and  justly  impart  his  impressions,  they 
cannot  fail  but  make  their  mark  on  his  readers' 
mind,  such  impressions,  won  during  long  open-air 
days,  having  something  fresh  and  salient  about 
them  above  all  others. 

There  is  an  indefinite  melancholy  attached  in  my 
mind  to  the  conception  of  the  chase,  a  vapour  which 
eludes  Englishmen,  though  a  Frenchman — whose 
"get-up"  was  doubtless  very  absurd — has  impri- 
soned it  in  one  line:  "  Dieu,  que  le  son  du  cor 
est  triste  au  fond  des  bois  !  "  This,  as  true  as  any- 
thing James  Pigg  would  have  let  fall  concerning 
'unting. 

However  glorious  the  find  may  be  (and  the 
thousandth  find  of  the  huntsman's  life  is  not  a  whit 
less  thrilling  than  the  first),  however  ecstatic  the 
spring  of  horse  and  man,  as  of  body  and  soul, 
from  inactivity  to  full  freedom  and  speed,  the 
poetry  of  a  run  is  likely  to  be  missed  by  him 
who  takes  part  in  it  from  start  to  finish.  The 
yells  of  the  hangers-on,  the  struggle  for  place  at 
the  only  outlet,  the  losing  sight  of  the  hounds,  the 
maddening  vision  of  one  red  coat  after  another, 
disengaging  itself  from  the  ruck  and  forging  ahead 
of  him,  the  hasty  decision  which  of  two  lines  to 
follow,  the  changing  of  his  mind  before  it  is  too 
late,  the  triumph  of  his  choice  justified,  the  light- 
ning scanning  and  selection  of  yielding  places  in 
the  fence,  the   shriek  of  the  wind  in  his  ears,  all 
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keep  his  thoughts  in  a  whirl  and  his  mind  stretched 
at  breaking-point,  and  to  set  down  impressions  so 
gathered  is  Hke  drawing  a  pig  with  one's  eyes  shut. 

But  to  see  the  thing  as  a  whole,  to  grasp  its 
significance,  let  him  put  force  on  himself,  and 
waylay  the  hunt  where  it  crosses  some  lonely 
road  winding  through  a  February  country  of  pale 
green  fields  and  brown,  purple-hazed  hedges,  and 
let  him  thence  watch  the  hunt  pass  at  a  sweep 
and  at  a  gallop,  cross  the  road,  and  be  lost  to 
view.  The  silence  is  well-nigh  oppressive,  the 
yelping  of  the  hounds  alone  breaks  it,  and  the 
thunder  of  hoofs  dulled  on  the  turf  to  resemble  a 
muffled  drum.  Without  a  word  or  a  side-glance 
they  pass  like  a  painted  show,  and  are  gone  like  a 
dream,  leaving  the  air  vexed  with  the  thrill  of 
pursuit. 

Nothing  can  be  a  more  picturesque  setting  for 
hounds  and  hunt  than  the  mountainous  pasture 
district,  sacred  to  rocks,  sheep,  and  a  certain  pack 
of  harriers.  I  have  seen  the  huntsman  standing 
on  the  extreme  verge  of  a  hill,  so  sharply  sloping 
as  to  seem  a  precipice,  his  green-clad  figure  thrown 
out  in  wondrous  relief  against  mist-shrouded  hills, 
the  valley  scooped  out  far  below  him  to  a  giddy 
depth,  wherein  lay  a  tiny  village,  out  of  ear-shot 
of  the  bloodthirsty,  scurrying  life  fretting  the 
mountain-side. 

This  country  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  unique.  Turn 
your  horse's  head  from  the  verge  of  the  gulf,  where 
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a  slip  of  the  hoof  on  the  short  grass  means  death  ; 
turn  away  from  the  gorge,  and  you  may  ride  for 
miles  over  a  desolate  plateau,  intersected  with  grey 
stone  walls,  and  studded  with  a  few  naked  barns. 
It  is  bare  of  dwellings  and  shorn  of  trees,  save  for 
a  rare  cluster  of  sycamores  crowning  a  hill-top 
and  raising  a  roar  from  the  wind  as  it  passes  over. 
How  many  hours  have  I  passed  there,  remote  from 
the  excitement  of  a  shire  hunt.     Far  from   vast 
bramble  hedges,  shining   brooks,  and   flat,   moist 
fields.     No  surging  in  a  gateway,  where  red  coats 
and  redder  faces  are  dimmed  in  the  steam  from  a 
hundred   horses.      No    following    carriages.      No 
deviations  to  friends'  houses  for  a  glass  of  port — 
the  farmhouses  scattered  through  these  wilds  either 
appear  altogether    forsaken,   or   for   show  of   life 
possess  but  a  man  in  the  front  yard,  exact  occu- 
pation not  to  be  ascertained,  as  he  suspends  it  as 
long  as  we  are  within  ken.     Past  his  stare  and  his 
pitchfork  we  gallop,  and  down  comes  the  mist  and 
blots  out  the  hounds  before  and  the  world  behind  ; 
blots  out  also  all   beyond  the  formidable  line  of 
dark  stone  wall  in    front  of  us.     Ah,  that  stone 
wall  !     I  look  at  it  and  try  to  hearten  myself  by 
the    reflection    that   it   is  as    nothing  among  the 
cosmic  forces — think  that  a  hundred  years  hence 
one's  life  and   limbs  won't   matter — think  of   the 
infinite  height  of  the  stars,  and  the  corresponding 
nothingness  of  man  and  ridiculous  insignificance 
of  the  wall  in  front.     But  it  is  all  no  use.     I  don't 
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exactly  know  how  high  the  stars  are,  but  I  do 
know  that  this  is  the  highest  wall  I  have  seen  this 
year.  Shall  we  ever  clear  it — we  two  in  one? 
Over?  Over  with  a  glow  of  exultation,  but  the 
mist  is  as  thick  as  a  blanket,  and  fearing  to  be  lost 
we  gallop  fast  and  blindly,  throw  our  fate  on  the 
right  turn  or  the  left,  till,  rising  with  the  same 
dramatic  suddenness  as  it  fell,  the  mist  clears  and 
shows  the  dear  white  streak  of  hounds  we  sought 
for  in  process  of  vanishing  into  the  afore-men- 
tioned gorge,  to  the  verge  of  which  we  have  been  un- 
wittingly led.  Down,  down  they  dash  through  scrub 
and  trees  towards  the  glint  of  water  deep  below. 

And  we  wander  for  some  time,  searching  in  vain 
for  sight  or  speech  of  them,  and  then  give  that  up 
and  look  for  some  one  to  tell  us  of  their  where- 
abouts. And  much  straining  of  eyes  at  length 
discovers  an  old  man  on  a  slope  across  the  valley. 
As  is  usual  with  men  up  here,  he  is  alone  with  a 
dog,  has  planted  his  stick  in  the  ground,  and  is 
half  sitting  on  it  in  a  temporary  but  leisured 
manner.  From  his  point  of  observation  he  watches 
us,  while  his  dog,  possessed  of  a  shorter  range  of 
vision,  which  at  that  distance  is  unaware  of  us, 
watches  only  him.  He  may  have  seen  the  hounds 
or  he  may  not.  It  matters  little,  as  we  can't  hear 
what  he  says,  but  as  he  roars  in  a  minor  key,  and 
doesn't  point,  we  conclude  he  has  not.  So  we 
exist  as  we  may  upon  surmise,  till,  from  the  white 
glint  of  water  deep  below,  first  through  drooping 
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trees  and  then  through  tangled  scrub,  they  come 
struggling  upward,  their  accomplished  deed  left 
behind  them,  their  tongues  lolling,  and  their  eyes 
crying  "  more." 
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The  Spectator. — .  .  .  It  compels  admiration  not  only 
as  the  revelation  of  a  rare  and  gracious  nature,  but  as 
evidence,  both  in  promise  and  achievement,  of  powers  of 
insight,  imagination,  and  expression  far  removed  above  the 
common.  ...  It  is,  however,  a  wise  as  well  as  a  pious  in- 
stinct that  has  prompted  the  pubhcation  of  these  verses 
and  essays.  Of  their  author  it  may  be  said,  as  one  Greek 
wrote  of  another  : — 

''  Still  are  thy  pleasant  voices,  thy  nightingales,  awake, 
For  Death  he  taketh  all  things,  but  these  he  cannot  take." 

It  cannot  but  be  consoling  to  those  who  knew  and  loved  the 
writer  to  learn  that  these  "pleasant  voices"  have  cheered 
and  touched,  and  even  helped,  scores  of  new  hearers  in  the 
wider  currency  now  granted  them.  .  .  .  The  verse  section 
is  completed  by  a  dozen  remarkably  spirited  renderings 
from  Heine.  .  .  .  The  travesty  of  the  Amir's  Diary  is  a 
first-rate  piece  of  high-spirited  parody.  But  perhaps  the 
best  things  in  the  book  are  the  fragmentary  studies  of 
Shakespeare's  characters  —  notably  those  of  lago  and 
Othello — with  which  it  closes.  If  we  do  not  quote  from 
them  it  is  because  we  have  already  quoted  enough  to  indi- 
cate the  quality  of  a  book  which  may  be  read  through  in 
an  hour,  but  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  in  a  lifetime. 

The  Times. — .  .  .  She  possessed  mental  gifts  which 
made  her  death  a  loss  to  English  literature.  .  .  .  Some  of 
her  early  poems,  written  when  she  was  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  of  age,  had  a  finish,  a  concentration,  which  are 
extremely  rare  in  the  work  of  boys  or  girls,  however  pre- 
cocious. Would  the  following,  for  instance,  have  been  dis- 
owned by  Crashaw  or  George  Herbert  ?  .  .  .  The  book, 
indeed,  contains  fifteen  translations  from  Heine,  which 
seem  to  us  to  come  as  near  to  the  spirit  of  the  original,  and 
in  some  cases  to  its  rhythm,  as  it  is  possible  to  come.  .  .  . 

The  Literary  World. — The  contents  of  this  volume 
are  divided  into  five  sections,  in  all  of  which  there  is  abun- 
dant evidence  to  show  that  a  rare  spirit  departed  when  its 
writer  breathed  her  last.  .  .  .  The  translations  from  Heine 


and  the  critical  essays  help  to  increase  our  belief  that 
literature  suffered  a  real  loss  by  the  death  of  this  talented 
girl.  .  .  . 

The  Academy. — The  short  essaj'^s  here  printed  are 
picturesquely  written  in  a  manner  that  is  blithe,  eager, 
and  full  of  sincere  emotion,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is 
unusually  free  from  the  affectations  and  borrowed  man- 
nerisms which  so  often  disfigure  j'outhful  prose  work. 
The  paper  on  the  "  Fool  in  Lear  "  is  quite  admirable  ;  and, 
indeed,  all  the  Shakespearian  studies  are  good,  showing 
personal  thought  and  interest,  and  lit  up  by  many  little 
critical  touches  which  have  not  been  obtained,  in  the 
common  way,  by  reading  other  people's  books.  .  .  . 

Country  Life. — The  saddest  and  sweetest  little  book 
— I  am  writing  quite  deliberately — that  has  come  into  my 
considerable  experience  as  a  critic  of  current  literature.  .  .  . 
The  main  part  of  the  booklet,  for  it  is  little  more,  consists 
of  original  poems,  which  are  really  beautiful,  of  transla- 
tions from  Heine  which  go  passing  near  to  reproducing  his 
peculiar  vein,  and  of  literary  criticism  which  is  full  of 
thought  and  grace  and  freshness.  .  .  .  Enough  has  been 
written  and  selected  to  show  how  bitter  is  our  loss  and 
how  precious  is  the  little  that  remains  of  Monica  Peveril 
Turnbull.  .  .  . 

The  Manchester  Guardian. — .  .  .  In  her  diary  she 
wrote  :  "  I  have  been  very  happy — I  can  see  and  feel." 
It  is  a  great  claim,  and  this  volume  proves  it  to  have  been 
made  not  lightly.  .  .  .  The  following  lines  on  "  Night  " 
are  an  extraordinary  accomplishment  for  a  child.  .  .  .  The 
papers  on  "Macbeth"  and  "lago"  are  clearly  and  confi- 
dently written  and  intrinsicall}'  interesting.  "  The  Fool  in 
Lear  "  is  eloquent  and  imaginative.    .   .    . 

The  Daily  Ne'ws. — A  singer  of  rare  promise  was  lost 
in  Monica  Peveril  Turnbull.  .  .  .  Nothing,  however,  sur- 
prises us  so  much  in  these  poems  as  their  subtlety  and 
subjectivity.  They  also  reveal  a  fine  lyric  sense  which 
might  in  time  have  placed  the  writer  in  the  foremost 
file.  .  .  . 

The  Westminster  Gazette. — The  artless,  unpremedi- 
tated grace  of  certain  of  the  songs  strikes  me  as  revealing 
real  capacity,  as  of  the  born  singer,  not  of  the  verser.  .  .  . 


The  Outlook. — .  ...  In  much  of  Miss  Turnbull's 
work  there  is  a  note  of  immaturity,  but  all  of  it  is  quite 
notable  in  its  way.  At  the  back  of  it  there  is  both  spirit 
and  intellect,  and  there  are  lines  in  it  which,  if  we  mistake 
not,  will  live.  .  .  . 

The  Pilot. — .  .  .  The  poems  contain  real  beauty  of 
thought  as  well  as  of  feeling.  They  are  chiefly  of  country 
scenes.  Some  of  these  written  pictures  remind  us  of  the 
work  of  the  French  Millet,  who  has  painted  for  us  the 
fields  and  the  human  beings  who  till  them,  and  who 
has  known  how  to  depict  that  serene  chord  which  exists 
between  the  simple  and  the  infinite.  .  .  .  These  unpre- 
tending poems  convey  to  us  that  mysterious  sense  of 
reality  and  revealed  beauty  which  so  few  of  us  can 
define,  and  bring  some  special  music  of  their  own 
aJong  with  them.  .  .  .  The  book  itself  speaks  of  the 
happiness  of  a  girl's  life  among  the  hills  and  open  skies  ; 
of  the  speculations  of  a  beautiful  nature,  of  a  reverent 
spirit,  with  a  genius  for  sincerity.  Tragedy  itself  cannot 
dim  the  grace  nor  the  harmonious  gaiety  and  sentiment  of 
the  youthful  pages.  The  book  is  a  country  book.  It  is 
written  out  of  doors,  by  a  lover  of  direct  robust  and 
lovely  things.  The  writer  is  not  afraid.  .  .  .  The  first  poem 
in  the  book  called  "  The  Shepherd's  Song  "  was  printed  a 
few  weeks  ago  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine  ;  it  might  have  been 
written  by  some  one  of  the  writers  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time,  so  simple  is  it  in  intention,  so  direct  in  its  pleasant 
music.  .  .  . 

The  British  Weekly. — .  .  .  Canon  Ainger  (Master  of 
the  Temple)  has  been  in  residence  at  Bristol  Cathedral  the 
last  three  months.  His  preaching  has  attracted  large 
crowds  on  Sunday  mornings.  His  sermons  have  been 
marked  by  great  earnestness,  and  are  often  very  literary. 
Last  Sunday,  preaching  from  i  Cor.  xv.  19,  "  If  in  this  life 
only  we  have  hope  in  Christ,  we  are  of  all  men  most  miser- 
able," he  spoke  in  touching  terms  of  the  young  poetess, 
Monica  PeverilTurnbull,  who  died  last  year  as  the  result  of  an 
accident  from  fire.  "  Her  poems  are  distinguished  for  their 
thoughtfulness  and  beauty  of  expression."  Canon  Ainger 
had  with  him  her  poems,  which  have  been  recently  pub- 
lished, and  read  extracts,  one  of  which  he  described  as  a 
"  fine  piece  of  Christian  sarcasm." 


The  Guardian. — .  .  .  A  glance  at  Monica  Turnbull's 
little  volume  is  enough  to  show  that  the  real  thing  is  here. 
Take  the  piece  on  "  Love."  That  would  arrest  attention 
in  any  case,  as  full  of  true  feeling,  and,  its  faults  notwith- 
standing, simple  and  sometimes  happy  in  expression.  But 
when  we  learn  that  it  was  written  by  a  girl  of  twelve  years 
old,  what  are  we  to  say  ?  For  such  an  age,  it  is  a  remarkable 
performance.  Nor  is  it  alone.  ,  .  In  the  later  poems  there 
are  fine  things  too.  "  Animus  Tamen  Idem,"  written  in 
the  dark  days  of  the  war,  speaks  of  the  wounded  upon  the 
battlefield,  and  ends  with  the  couplet — 

"  For  clad  and  crowned  like  Victory  stands  IJeteat 
For  those  who  fighting  die." 

The  Speaker. — A  most  wonderfully  pathetic  book, 
even  if  we  had  no  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
closing  of  this  short  da)'.  For  the  book  is  the  outcome  of 
an  unusually  sensitive  and  idealistic  nature,  and  not  of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  this  world. 

About  this  dead  child's  work  there  is  a  polish,  a  concen- 
tration, a  real  understanding  of  the  use  of  words  instead  of 
phrases,  which  gave  promise  of  rare  literary  achievement, 
but  to  us  we  feel  its  charm  is  best  expressed  by  her  own 
words  :  "  I  can  see  and  feel."  .  .  . 

Her  knowledge  of  Shakespeare  was  of  the  heart,  not  of 
the  eyes.  A  hundred  readings  of  The  History  of  Hamlet, 
Prince  of  Denmark,  and  of  a  hundred  books  of  criticism, 
would  not  have  shown  her  "  Hamlet  the  man,"  if  between 
his  creator  and  herself  some  bond  had  not  existed.  .   .  . 

Her  sadness  was  the  seriousness  of  the  strong,  not  the 
pessimism  of  the  weak,  and  even  if  the  two  humorous 
pieces  had  not  been  included  in  the  selection,  there  was  no 
need  to  tell  us  that  no  morbid  tendency  was  characteristic 
of  her  daily  life. 

" Some  Aspects  of  Hunting"  explains  the  feeling  of  un- 
quenchable life  that  the  writer  of  the  prefatory  note  tells 
us  her  presence  always  inspired,  for  though  she  discards 
with  a  high  hand  the  conventional  jollity  of  the  hunting 
field,  and  takes  her  stand  by  the  side  of  the  man  who 
wrote  "  Dieu,  que  le  son  du  cor  est  triste  au  fond  des 
bois,"  the  writer's  exulting  life,  her  ardent  personality,  are 
impressed  upon  every  sentence.  .  .  . 


HAND  AiSTD  SOUL.  By  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.  Re- 
printed, without  Notes  or  Decoration,  on  hand-made  paper, 
and  bound  in  lambskin.  2s.  6d.  net.  There  are  also  some 
copies  in  full  leather,  hand-tooled,  and  highly  finished,  for 
presentation. 

A  LITTLE  BEAST-BOOK.  By  "  Israfel."  Imp.  i6mo,  in  a 
binding  designed  by  Paul  Woodroffe.     2s.  M.  net. 

THE   DAY  OF  SMALL  THINGS.    By   Isabel    Fry.     Imp. 
i6mo,  gilt  top,  5s.  net. 
The  Academy. — "  This    book    stands  out   as  an  authentic,  almost  inspired 
record.  .  .  .    In  its  waj' it  is  very  near  perfection." 

IN  MEMORIAM.  By  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson.  With  134 
Large  Rubricated  Initials  (all  different)  from  designs  by 
Blanche  McManus.  Med.  8vo,  (9J  by  6  inches),  printed  in 
red  and  black  from  remarkably  bold  type,  and  bound  in 
cream  and  gold.  Encased  in  a  box  ready  for  presentation. 
Only  100  copies  were  printed  in  England,  which  are 
numbered.     los.  6d.  net. 

OLD   SCORES   AND    NEW    READINGS.      Discussions   on 
Musical  Subjects.     By  John  F.  Ruxciman.     Imp.  i6mo, 
gilt  top,  5s.  net.     Second  Edition,  with  a  paper  on  Byrde. 
Old  Scores  rt;irfiV«('7?c'(Trf/;(.iJs  contains  papers  on  Purcell,  Bach,  Handel,  Haydn, 

Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Wagner,  Verdi,  Dvorak,  Brahms, 

Tschaikowsky,  &c. 

THE    FRINGE    OF    AN   ART.     Appreciations  in  Music.     By 
Vernon  Blackburn.    With  Portraits  of  Mozart,  Berlioz, 
Gounod,  and  Tschaikowsky.     Uniform  with  Old  Scores  and 
New  Readings.     5s.  net. 
The  Saturday  Review. — "  In  its  way  a  perfect  bit  of  work." 

THE  DOME.  An  Illustrated  Magazine  of  Literature,  Music, 
Architecture,  and  the  Graphic  Arts.  Published  in 
quarterly  volumes,  bound  in  blue  cloth,  gilt  (7  volumes 
are  ready),  price  3s.  6d.  net  each. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. — "  There  is  so  much  that  is  fresh,  so  much  that  is  fine, 
in  the  work  of  the  younger  school  of  poets,  painters,  writers,  and  etchers,  that 
no  one  of  an  artistic  taste  can  afford  to  ignore  this  unique  pubUcation." 

THE   CHORD.     A  Quarterly  devoted  to  Music.     Imp.  i6mo, 
strongly  bound  in  brown  boards.  Illustrated,  is.  net. 
The  Outlook. — "  The  Unicorn  Press  has  rendered  another  service  to  those  who 
follow  the  best  art  of  the  day." 

THE  APARTMENTS  OF  THE  HOUSE  :  Their  Arrangement, 
Furnishing  and  Decoration.  By  Joseph  Crouch  and 
Edmund  Butler,  Architects.  Fcap.  4to,  with  150  Illus- 
trations, including  a  large  number  of  Full-page  Plates 
7s.  6d.  net. 
The  Pilot. — "  -All  who  are  intending  to  build  a  house  should  buy  this  book." 
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THE    ARTIST'S    LIBRARY 

Edited  by  LAURENCE   BINYON 

The  Volumes  of  the  A  rtist's  Library  are  Foolscap  Quarto  (8\  by  6| 
inches).  The  Letterpress  is  on  antique  laid  paper.  The  Illustrations 
are  all  separately  printed.  The  price  is  2s.  6d.  net  each  volume,  in 
paper  boards,  with  cloth  back,  or  3s.  6d.  net  in  buckram,  e.vtragilt. 

HOKUSAI.  By  C.J.  Holmes.  With  Twenty  Full-page  Plates, 
including  Four  Plates  printed  in  Colours.      Second  Edition. 

Le  Mcraire  dc  France. — "  Ce  beau  volume  est  neccssaire  a  tous  les  artistes  et  a 
tous  ceux  qui  aiment  I'art." 

GIOVANNI    BELLINI.      By  Roger  E.  Fry.     With  Twenty- 
three   Full-page   Plates,    including    Three    Photogravures. 
Second  Edition. 
Liieraiiue. — "A  model  of  its  kind.      It  is  beautifully  printed  and  bound,  and 

both  letterpress  and  illustrations  are  exceptionally  good." 

ALTDORFER.      By  T.   Sturge   Moore.     With  Twenty-five 

pages  of  Illustrations,  most  of  them  in  tints. 
The  Saturday  Ra'icw  (in  two-column  notice). — "  Mr.  Sturge  Moore  is  the 
right  sympathetic  expounder  of  this  half-childish  secluded  nature.  His  own 
imagination,  with  its  delight  in  quaint  surprises  of  observation  and  sharp 
simplicities  of  expression,  fits  him  to  handle  an  art  that  is  not  for  everj-body, 
and  at  whose  gates  heavy  trespassers  should  rather  be  warned  by  notice-boards 
than  strollers  invited  by  guide  posts." 

GOYA.      By  Will   Rothenstein.     With   Twenty  Full-page 

Plates,  including   Three   Photogravures  and   Nine   Tinted 

Prints. 

Tht  Athcitimm. — "Both  on  the  technical  and  jesthetical  side  there  could  be 

no  happier  combination  of  writer  and  subject  than  the  present.     Not  only  has 

Mr.  Rothenstein  been  deeply  inlluenced  by  Goya's  painting,  but  the  spirit  in 

which  they  approach  life  and  nature  is  similar,  and  their  forms  of  activitj'  are 

the  same.  .  .  .    The  publishers  have  done  their  work  well." 

CONSTABLE.     By  C.  J.  Holmes.  [Just  ready. 

In  Preparation. 

VAN  DYCK.    By  Lionel  Cust.     (In  Two  Volumes.) 

HUBERT  AND  JOHN  VAN  EYCK.  By  Frances  C.  Weale. 
Revised  by  and  based  on  the  researches  of  W.  H.  James 
Weale. 

COZENS  and  the  Origins  of  English  Water-colours.  By 
Laurence  Binyon. 

LEONARDO  DA  VINCI.     By  HERBERT  P.  Horne. 
RODIN.    By  T.  Sturge  Moore. 
ALFRED  STEVENS.     By  D.  S.  McColl. 
PIERO  DI  COSIMO.     By  Roger  E.  Fry. 
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